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Feudalism in Education 
Walter S. McColley 


In the October issue we published an article, “Modernizing Sec- 
ondary Education,” by Mr. McColley. It was quoted widely and reprinted as a 
distinguished contribution. The author, who is a member of the faculty of the 
Dixon High School, Dixon, Illinois, has drawn on his knowledge of history for 
some interesting analogies by which to demonstrate here the confusion of loyalties 


that exists in public schools today. 


HE ANALOGOUS relationship of organ- 
Te American public education and 
medieval feudalism is interesting—although 
not especially gratifying. 

In the Middle Ages, the anarchy following 
the fall of the Empire was particularly de- 
structive to the average individual, with the 
result that the great mass of the people ex- 
changed their lives, liberty and property for 
protection against the dangers of an undis- 
ciplined society. The profiters in the ex- 
change were the protectors, who for genera- 
tions were regarded as noble benefactors. 

This status, which we call feudalism, grew 
out of disorganization, with decentraliza- 
tion as its keynote. Feudalism was not 
the planned result of efforts to curb the evils 
of the time, but was a haphazard combina- 
tion of loosely related manifestations. Nev- 
ertheless, for a time it served a definite and 
needed purpose, and was harmful only in its 
perpetuation, 

American education prides itself upon its 
decentralization. Just as the feudal king was 
less powerful than many of his vassals, so 
any feudal codrdination of education is nota- 
bly weak. Few local educators care, and per- 
haps fewer know what, if any, the aims and 


ideals of the Federal Office of Education 
are. Our educational kingship, therefore, is 
of slight importance. 

Under the feudal king were the dukes, 
likewise supernumeraries, whose functional 
importance might be compared with that of 
state superintendents of public instruction. 
Nominally liegemen of the dukes were the 
feudal earls, bearing a strong resemblance, 
in their lack of positive authority, to the 
county superintendents of organized public 
education in the United States today. 

The real arbiters of the destinies of men, 
the de facto rulers of medieval times, were 
the lowest of the landed nobility, the barons. 
Theoretically owing fealty to a host of suze- 
rains, the baron ruled his manor with an 
absolutism envied by those above him in the 
hierarchy of nobility. King, duke and earl 
were all powerless without the support of 
the barons; and the barons were of course 
interested primarily in their own prosperity 
and security, with the result that the higher 
nobility found themselves frequently in a 
thumb-twiddling role. 

The barons of American public educa- 
tion are the city superintendents. 

It would be fantastic to call for a return 
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of conditions personified by Ezekial Cheever 
and the immortal Ichabod. Education may 
have entered the doldrums, but yearning for 
the good old days is not the recipe for prog- 
ress. The city superintendent served a real 
purpose in the middle ages of American 
education, acting as a codrdinator, and as 
a stalwart buffer against charlatanism 
among teachers, protecting an ignorant, un- 
informed public. If charlatanism still ex- 
ists among teachers, and if lack of informa- 
tion still pervades public school boards of 
education, there may still be a pressing need 
for the city superintendent, Feudalism has 
never been overthrown where ignorance is 
rampant. 

The feudalistic motif goes even further 
than the city superintendency. It pervades 
the entire local school system—and the class- 
room teacher is by no means the serf. No, 
indeed! The classroom teacher is the knight ; 
the unpropertied and dependent but socially 
recognized retainer of the city superintend- 
ent. 

The serf in our feudalistic organization, 
the one who suffers most from the inefficien- 
cies and ineptitudes of public education in 
the United States today, is the hapless pupil. 
It is difficult to place the parents in this proc- 
ess of parallelism. As slaves, perhaps. Yes, 
that seems to be the proper category. 

The weakness of feudalism was decen- 
tralization. That is exactly the weakness of 
our educational organization. City superin- 
tendents are so occupied with local politics 
and the mazes of professional expediency 
that however worthy and spiritually willing 
they may be to advance the cause of true 
education, they are committed to a policy of 
benevolent despotism in administering their 
offices. The most deadly sin in the category 
of the teacher in relation to his job is in- 
subordination: refusal or negligence in 
carrying out the orders of the superintend- 
ent, even though the orders may seem asi- 
nine. Mutiny and treason are the only com- 
parable crimes. 

It would be worth while to list several of 


the educational ideals impossible, or highly 
difficult, of attainment under the existing 
feudalistic organization, 

1. A national program of education. 

2. Equitable distribution of educational 
opportunities. 

3. Recognition of teaching as a profes- 
sion. 

4. Uniformly high professional standards 
among teachers. 

5. Efficiency in school administration. 

There was a time when it might have been 
said that we needed no national program of 
education. Few educational leaders now 
question that need, although many are likely 
to question an assertion that the present 
system cannot be expected to achieve nation- 
ality in the application of educational ideals. 

“Is not the National Education Associa- 
tion,” they will ask, “with its Department 
of Superintendence, making great strides 
toward national uniformity of policy?” The- 
oretically, yes. Practically, who can tell? 

Annually, all superintendents remove their 
educational ideals from filing cases and 
carry them along with their best linen to the 
national convention. There the ideals are 
aired, pooled and exchanged, after which 
they are taken back home in augmentation 
to be put into storage for another year, dur- 
ing which time the superintendent returns 
to his policy of local expediency. 

No, a national program of education of 
a workable nature is not likely to spring 
from the technique of a snipe hunt. There 
must be a national executive power to re- 
place the local, conflicting and jealous dic- 
tatorships which at best seem able to agree 
only on regional policies. 

Equalization of educational opportunities 
implies much in addition to a leveling of the 
financial inequalities inherent in our feudal 
organization. The United States Commis- 
sioner of Education listed 2,855 school sys- 
tems in this country in 1930, which means 
that 2,855 superintendents were pursuing 
approximately 2,855 wills-o-th’-wisp. 

The result is only faintly discernible from 
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statistics. In Pittsburgh the per-pupil expen- 
diture was $127.29 in 1931-1932. In South 
Bend it amounted to $102.59, and in Gary 
$94.66, according to the Commissioner’s re- 
port. In all three cities school was operated 
for 200 days. It may be assumed that the 
superintendent of the Pittsburgh schools of- 
fered his pupils advantages costing $32.63 
more than the per capita advantages offered 
in Gary. Among these three northern in- 
dustrial cities, it seems reasonable to say, 
there are no widely divergent wealth fac- 
tors. 

Presumably the variation in amounts spent 
results from the different educational phi- 
losophies of the superintendents. Too, cities 
having identical per-pupil costs might con- 
ceivably vary enormously in the opportuni- 
ties offered. Superintendents are notably 
susceptible to epidemics of fads and to the 
indulgence of a succession of educational 
passions. While one superintendent, for ex- 
ample, is throwing the pent-up energy of his 
organization into a campaign to teach lip- 
reading to all pupils, the superintendent in 
a neighboring city may possibly be follow- 
ing an orthodox procedure. The outcomes, 
measured in terms of educational oppor- 
tunity, are obviously unequal. 

One of the elder statesmen of education 
once said, in an oration: “.. . The days of 
weeping and wailing over low wages and the 
non-recognition of the teaching profession 
will also be past. . . .” In regard to the prob- 
lem he had in mind it would be interesting 
to know how many schoolmasters, when 
talking with the boys in the Pullman smok- 
ing room, have concealed the fact that they 
are teachers. 

An interesting essay could be built about 
this phenomenon, but the fact remains that 
schoolmasters try not to wear the badge 
when away from home. Waller has given 
evidence that women teachers have slight 
chances of concealing the earmarks of the 
profession, although men are more free 
from indications of type. At any rate, one 
is fairly safe in the unqualified statement 
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that teaching is not recognized as a profes- 
sion on a par with the other learned callings. 

Here again, however, the question may be 
raised as to how our alleged feudal organ- 
ization is to blame. Very well: Suppose that 
each city had a superintendent of medicine 
who employed and supervised the activities 
of all physicians, dictating medical policies 
and retaining the authority to go over the 
heads of the employed doctors. Suppose fur- 
ther that this superintendent of medicine 
were impelled by the exigencies of his office 
to engage in practical politics and that in 
his hands lay the destiny of each physician 
employed under his jurisdiction. Imagine, 
too, that he referred, privately and publicly, 
to the employed medics as “his” doctors, and 
was obliged to protect his own position at 
their expense whenever interest conflicted. 

Such a condition would undermine the 
usefulness of each employed doctor by re- 
ducing at once the self-respect of the doctors 
and the confidence of the public in them. 
That is approximately what feudalism in ed- 
ucation has done for the individual teacher. 

In this connection it might be interpolated 
that there probably are other reasons than 
the financial one for the employment of 
large numbers of women in public-school 
systems. Women are ordinarily more ame- 
nable to authority than are men, and prob- 
ably carry out orders from the office with 
greater dispatch and more conscientious 
thoroughness. 

It always was true, and probably still is, 
that men of outstanding ability hesitate to 
enter the teaching profession. Feudalism 
seems to be largely responsible for this con- 
dition. 

Uniformly high professional standards 
among teachers are only remotely possible 
under a feudalistic system, for such stand- 
ards can be attained only by concerted ac- 
tion. 

The city superintendents of the nation 
could not, if they would, act concertedly on 
this question, They could not because, in the 
first place, their popularity seems to require 
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that salary schedules be kept down, and uni- 
formly high standards cannot be demanded 
except by offering uniformly attractive sal- 
aries. The semi-political nature of the super- 
intendent’s position, too, makes it necessary 
for him to consider some applications for 
teaching positions with more favor than can 
be accorded others. The state, of course, 
does impose minimum standards, but under 
our feudal organization such standards are 
extremely flexible. 

City superintendents cannot, in the sec- 
ond place, insist upon uniformly high stand- 
ards, because there are no uniformly high 
standards to be applied. By a stretch of the 
imagination the city superintendents may be 
visualized as adopting a resolution, in con- 
vention, that only ladies with the Ph.D. 
degree would be employed as kindergarten 
teachers. That, if conscientiously observed, 
would seemingly establish a uniformly high 
standard for kindergarten teachers. 

But suppose two lady Ph.D.’s were apply- 
ing for a position in a given school system. 
One has, besides her degree, only influence 
with important board members to recom- 
mend her. The other, in addition to her de- 
gree, has an excellent record of kindergarten 
achievement. Which has the better chance 
for an appointment? 

Lacking rigidity, agreements as to basic 
standards cannot prevent the domination of 
the personal equation. 

In the third place, city superintendents 
cannot demand uniformly high professional 
standards because of lack of uniformity in 
ability to pay. Ability to pay may or may not 
have anything to do with the taxable wealth 
of a school district. A superintendent may 
be short-budgeted because he fears, or neg- 
lects, to educate the board of education on 
the need of offering higher salaries. Or a 
district may have impoverished itself by 
overbuilding, or by other types of misman- 
agement. The responsibility, in either case, 
rests with the superintendent. 

Efficiency in school administration is not 
merely a matter of cash savings, although 


that factor is not unworthy of consideration. 
It has been noted frequently by experts in 
administration that a superintendent faces 
the dilemma of becoming either a business 
man, absorbed by the financial side of his 
office, or of becoming a professional man, 
devoting his energies to the educational 
problems of a school system. 

This dilemma has a definite effect upon 
the efficiency of the school system involved, 
for the tendency of the superintendent is 
to retain a directing hand over whichever 
side of his job he, in effect, abandons. If the 
superintendent becomes a business man, he 
will neglect his fundamental duty, for he 
is supposed to be a superintendent of schools 
rather than a purchasing agent, contact 
man, or expert accountant; and the educa- 
tional aspect of the system will tend toward 
confusion, for there has been no other pro- 
vision for educational leadership, 

If, on the other hand, the superintendent 
becomes a professional man, devoting his 
energies to the educational problems con- 
fronting his office, the finances of the school 
district will fall into dire straits, for no pro- 
vision is likely to have been made for the 
expert handling of school business. Even in 
the latter case the educational welfare of 
the district will suffer because inefficiency 
in handling finances will reduce the educa- 
tional opportunities which can be offered. 

The feudalistic office of the city super- 
intendency thus seems unjustifiable from the 
standpoint of efficiency. 

Further considerations of efficiency lead 
to a statement of other desiderata than the 
financial. An efficient administration should 
obtain the best possible instruction for the 
amount spent. An efficient administration 
should have applied an understanding evalu- 
ation to all publicized schemes and theories 
of education in order to avoid wasteful ex- 
perimentation and at the same time to profit 
from the experiments of others. An efficient 
administration should inspire confidence, 
and obtain the codperation of all members 
of the educational staff. Other factors of effi- 
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ciency probably should be enumerated, but 
these will serve to show the further ineffi- 
ciencies of the feudal concept. 

The city superintendent not only is likely 
to have a sketchy knowledge of current edu- 
cational thought, but even with an adequate 
knowledge he is normally far too busy to 
evaluate thoughtfully the schemes and the- 
ories so abounding in the educational world. 
He is therefore very likely to seize indis- 
criminately upon a hobby and ride it for bet- 
ter or worse. 

The city superintendent is too much in 
the position of the lord of the manor to 
inspire anything in “his” teachers except the 
fear of God. To many superintendents this 
idea is repugnant. They would welcome a 
closer relationship with the instructional 
staff, but this closer relationship is difficult 
if not impossible to attain. The members of 
the educational staff could not codperate 
with the superintendent, if they would, other 
than by observing the letter of the law, be- 
cause an ideational harmony is a pure im- 
possibility. The mental activities of a city 
superintendent are unlikely to be sufficiently 
coincidental with those of a classroom 
teacher for any psychic emanations from 
either direction. 

There remains, then, the task of pointing 
out how the destruction of the feudalistic or- 
ganization of education can be accomplished 
in a way calculated to bring about a realiza- 
tion of the educational! ideals listed before. 

For the archaic superintendency, dating 
back to the days when teaching was under- 
taken as a temporary or relief occupation, 
there should be substituted a business office 
employed by the local board of education 
expressly and solely to manage the non- 
professional aspects of the school system. 
For administrative purposes, a clerk in each 
building could handle the details nicely. The 
objection might possibly be raised that the 
teachers cannot be trusted without super- 
vision, but as long as we trust our lives with 
our doctors, our liberty with our lawyers, 
and our money with our bankers, it seems as 
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though we should be able to trust our chil- 
dren with our school teachers. 

And, if the teaching profession hasn't 
evolved during the past century to a place 
where it possesses integrity and purpose, no 
amount of “superintending” can save the 
situation. Moreover, the whole idea of close 
supervision is based on a fallacy, the fallacy 
being that a staff teacher cannot be expected 
to know as much as a supervisor, even 
though the staff teacher may be a specialist 
in both method and subject matter. 

Removal of the professional superintend- 
ent will restore to the local boards of educa- 
tion certain functions logically theirs. 

One of these is the choice of teachers. A 
superintendent tends to the belief that he 
possesses extraordinary powers verging on 
the mystic, in the evaluation of candidates 
for teaching positions. Back in the days 
when boards were composed of semi-literate 
individuals, and candidates for teaching po- 
sitions were frequently similarly deficient, 
a superintendent may have been indispensa- 
ble in the selection of teachers. But today 
there is no such problem. 

Qualifications should be set up, in greater 
rigidity, by the states, so that selection of 
candidates by teachers’ committees of local 
boards will become almost an automatic 
process, In case of doubt, teachers’ com- 
mittees will need only seek advice from a 
state official. 

Board members should prove to be less 
affected by politics or expediency in the se- 
lection of teachers than is the superintend- 
ent, because their position obviously is not 
a factor, and because more than a single 
judgment is involved. 

To summarize: The feudalistic independ- 
ence of the local school district, ruled over 
by the city superintendent, no longer serves 
a constructive purpose in educating for use- 
ful citizenship. The manorial right of a 
superintendent to “hire and fire” is detri- 
mental to the development of effective teach- 
ing and to the rise of a real teaching pro- 
fession. 
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The powers of the superintendent to con- 
trol subject matter and methods of teach- 
ing are even more disastrous in that the ex- 
ercise of these powers leads to the scatter- 
ing of educational outcomes and to loss of 
educational efficiency. 

Teachers should be subjected to national 
or state control through the strengthening 
of federal and state powers, after the fash- 
ion represented by the civil service; retain- 
ing for the local boards the right of appoint- 
ment. Local boards of education should have 
close affiliation with state departments in 
carrying on their educational functions, hav- 
ing a business office to perform the non- 
professional duties of the superintendent. 

The Federal government should have en- 
larged powers over education, formulating 
national policies and defining basic require- 
ments both in subject matter and instruc- 
tion. The Federal government furthermore 
should maintain an educational fund to aid 
those states which can offer proof of their 
inability to finance the nation’s basic pro- 
gram of education. 

Equalization of opportunities within a 
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state should be a state function, as also 
should be the supervision of instruction. 
State departments should be enlarged, capa- 
bly manned, and should be responsible for 
all phases of education throughout the state. 

Teachers, although receiving appoint- 
ments locally, should be state, not local, em- 
ployees ; secure in their tenure and paid uni- 
formly attractive salaries in order to draw 
and hold instructors of ability. 

To keep the feudalistic system, and at the 
same time to seek to abolish the evils of 
feudalism, is quixotic. Tom Paine convinced 
the American colonials in 1776 that it was 
not common sense to protest loyalty to the 
King and at the same time to shoot at his 
soldiers. Today education professes loyalty 
to the ideal of an independent local school 
district and at the same time seeks to attain 
goals apparently unattainable under a feudal 
organization, 

For educators to ask themselves in con- 
vention assembled, “What is the way out of 
our educational confusion?” seems mere 
rhetorical periphrasis. The answer is too ob- 
vious. 
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The Intelligent Teacher’s Guide to 


Understanding of Current Issues 
Clyde R. Miller 


Clyde R. Miller is associate professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. He is widely known as an authority on propaganda. 
The princess who was aware of a pea under forty mattresses was not more sensitive 
than Prof. Miller is to the bias, however small, which colors a piece of writing. The 
article that follows represents the substance of an address delivered recently at 


Teachers College. 


E LIVE in a time of deepening crisis. 

We belong to a civilization which ap- 
parently is approaching its end. Evidence 
of decadence is found in continuing unem- 
ployment, in war and the threat of war. 

Values which we as Americans hold dear 
are threatened. Democracy, which we cher- 
ish, is disappearing. A scant generation ago 
we fought a war to make the world safe for 
democracy, and yet in country after country 
the thing we fought for has vanished. Our 
people are confused by many voices. Some 
say “Do this!” Others say “Do that!” But 
there is hope in the confusion; in the fact 
that there are many voices is proof that 
democracy is still vigorous in America. 

In the totalitarian states where democracy 
has vanished, particularly Germany and 
Italy, there are not many voices. There is 
just one voice. School, church, radio, cinema, 
and press alike reflect one will, one voice. 
There is no discussion. One obeys or takes 
the consequences, It is assumed in such 
states as Germany or Italy that the duty of 
the people is to believe and obey—not to 
think or discuss public issues. Obedience is 
easy, intellectual processes simple, under 
such a régime. 

In America, fortunately, the situation is 
different. Some may long for the simplicity 
and the faith which characterize the propa- 
ganda-laden atmosphere of Germany and 
Italy, where people believe and obey. De- 
mocracy is much harder—for here our very 
atmosphere is filled with conflicting opin- 


ions, conflicting propagandas. It is hard to 
know what to think. The important point is, 
however, that the situation here is a chal- 
lenge to thought. 

Today, as always, democracy cannot exist 
without public enlightenment. The people 
must have facts, and must know the signifi- 
cance of facts. Every opinion must run the 
gauntlet of criticism. This is the democratic 
way. It creates a people able and eager to 
think for themselves and meet new and diffi- 
cult situations. There is hope, therefore, in 
the very confusion of tongues. 

The responsibility of the schools in this 
period of crisis, with its increasing threat of 
great unemployment and fiercer war, is 
greater than it has been in the past. 

It is a basic assumption that the schools 
must serve the public welfare, In our de- 
mocracy this demands a body of citizens 
accustomed from their youth to full, free, 
frank, fair discussion of current events, 
current issues. For knowledge of these we 
cannot get our pictures first-hand. We must 
depend largely on pictures which come to us 
through the American press. Many of these 
pictures and issues are incomplete, distorted, 
blurred. Censorship obscures truth, and for 
it often substitutes falsehood or half-truth. 
Further distortion comes through propa- 
ganda, bias, emotion, prejudice. Some of 
these are in the newspaper ; some are in the 
radio; some are in the sources from which 
newspapers gather news. 

Decisions made on the basis of false pic- 
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tures may do grave injury to public welfare. 
It is the obligation of the intelligent teacher, 
therefore, to seek true pictures of reality. 

Such pictures are impossible in lands 
where only one voice is permitted. They are 
less difficult to achieve in America, how- 
ever, because here the democratic principle 
is so firmly rooted that political and legis- 
lative censorship of our press is relatively 
small. 

As a matter of fact, the best newspapers 
in the world are in America, and they are 
made possible by American democracy and 
comparative freedom from censorship im- 
posed by public officials and legislation. The 
best newspapers in America are in New 
York City. 

These newspapers and magazines are like 
lenses. One must look through several to 
correct distortion, to see events and issues 
in clear, sharp focus, But this is the demo- 
cratic way—the only way to progress. “Let 
a man try to understand all points of view 
before he tries to refute any of them.” This 
is also the religious way, for democracy 
comes out of that religion which said : “Seek 
ye the truth and the truth shall make you 
free.” 

In keeping with religious ideals, therefore, 
and in the spirit of American democracy, 
intelligent teachers will want to see events 
and issues in clear focus. They will want 
their students to see them without distor- 
tion, without blurring, so that facts and 
opinions may be measured one against an- 
other, so that all may be gauged by stand- 
ards of public welfare. 

Here are suggested publications which all 
intelligent teachers should know. Few teach- 
ers can afford to subscribe to more than a 
few of these. No person could read all of 
them. Groups of teachers, however, meeting 
occasionally for discussion of current issues 
and events, can allocate to various members 
the reading and reporting on one or more 
of these periodicals. Remember in reading 
them that all reflect more or less the three 


contending forces for power in the modern 
world. 

One force is capitalism, based on profits 
and individual enterprise; one is fascism, 
which hopes to maintain a declining capital- 
ism through utilizing the full power of the 
state, the school, and even the church to 
preserve it and uphold it; one force is com- 
munism, which holds that capitalism with 
its recurring unemployment and its great 
inequalities in distribution of wealth can 
bring only disaster to increasing millions 
of human beings. Sometimes communism is 
called socialism, or vice versa. 

Most of our papers and newspapers are 
capitalist; a few are fascist; a very few 
are communist or communistic. The news 
and editorials in them often are necessarily 
colored by the capitalistic or fascist or com- 
munist bias. 

Democracy is not afraid of any bias. It is 
willing to listen to all comers. Because we 
still have a great measure of democracy we 
can read the news and views according to 
such widely varying publications as the fol- 
lowing: 


I. For Thorough, Basic News Coverage, 
A New York Daily—No Matter Where You 
Live 


Tue New York Times—Bias: Capitalist, 
conservative, Big Business, Democratic. The 
Times comes nearer giving a complete pic- 
ture of events and issues—domestic and for- 
eign—than any newspaper anywhere. Con- 
sidering bias, eminently fair in news cov- 
erage—fair even to Communism in Duran- 
ty’s brilliant correspondence from the Soviet 
Union. Gives mild support to Roosevelt usu- 
ally, not always. Seldom emotional, The 
Sunday Times provides a liberal education 
for any person with normal mental capacity 
or better. 


THe New York HerAtp-TRIBUNE— 
Bias: Capitalist, conservative, Big Business, 
Republican. Th: best-edited newspaper in 
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America. Splendid news coverage. Consid- 
ering bias, eminently fair. Contains some of 
the best written, most colorful news stories 
published anywhere. Consistent and sharp 
in adverse criticism of Roosevelt. Its Wash- 
ington writer, Mark Sullivan, sees fascist 
trends in the New Deal; others who write 
for its columns see socialist trends. 


THe New Yorx Sun—Bias: Conserva- 
tive, capitalist, Big Business, Best basic news 
coverage of any New York afternoon paper. 
Many well-written, interesting features, a 
splendid school page of special interest to 
teachers in the New York area. Regarded 
by many as the best all-round afternoon 
newspaper in America. 


II, An Extreme Right Wing Newspaper 
(Fascist) 

New YorK AMERICAN, OR ANY HEARST 
Parer—Bias: Fascism-a-la-American. The 
Hearst press shifts policies quickly, but 
seems consistent in pinning the Communistic 
label on any person or group taking the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Bill of 
Rights at face value. It opposes labor, fights 
the income tax, and encourages the sales tax. 
It would control schools and even the church 
to prevent examination of current issues. 
Interesting comparisons may be drawn be- 
tween the demagogic technique of Goebbels 
and Hitler in Germany, and of Coughlin and 
Hearst in America. 

By all means read a Hearst newspaper, 
especially if you are a good American, able 
to think for yourself. Don’t boycott Hearst 
papers—that is silly. In spite of the admoni- 
tion of the eminent Dr. Charles A. Beard, 
read Hearst newspapers, study them to note 
fascinating examples of propaganda for the 
uneducated but literate masses, Remember, 
Hearst readers are the product of our pub- 
lic and parochial schools. The Hearst press 
supports Roosevelt when Roosevelt is anti- 
labor and pro-Big Business; otherwise at- 
tacks the New Deal. Hearst papers are emo- 
tional, intemperate. 


III. Right Wing Magazines 


Nation’s Business (monthly)—Bias: 
Capitalist, conservative. Nation’s Business 
presents the gospel according to Capitalism 
from the very cathedral of Big Business, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. It is 
the official organ of the Chamber. It sees as 
socialistic not only the New Deal, but those 
individuals and groups, including many 
from the churches, who believe that the gov- 
ernment, as the servant of all the people, 
must act to prevent unemployment, poverty, 
and the resulting spiritual degradation. 


SaturDAY Eveninc Post (weekly)— 
Bias: Capitalist, conservative, Big Business. 
In its Hooverian editorials and special ar- 
ticles, and in its keep-up-with-the-Joneses 
advertisements, it holds tenaciously to the 
pre-depression psychology of rugged indi- 
vidualism. 


IV. An Extreme Left Wing Newspaper 
(Communist) 


THe Dairy Worker—Bias: Communist. 
Don’t read it unless you are a good Ameri- 
can, able to think for yourselfi—unless you 
accept democracy as Voltaire accepted it: 
“I wholly disapprove of what you say and 
will defend to the death your right to say it.” 
Serious, deadly in earnest, doctrinaire 
hence ineffective as a propaganda medium. 
If you read it, you may see why there are 
only 30,000 Communists in the United 
States. (Opposes Roosevelt consistently— 
sees fascist trends in New Deal.) 





Note: A Communist weekly, well edited, 
is The New Masses. Same bias as The Daily 
W orker ; same warning to readers. Suppress 
such publications and you have not democ- 
racy, but fascism. Democracy is not afraid 
of these publications; fascism fears them. 
Their suppression would reveal growth of a 
fascist trend in America. It might be a 
prelude to suppression of religious and ra- 
cial groups here, or of military control, as it 
has been in Fascist Germany. 
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V. An Extreme Left Wing Weekly 


THE AMERICAN GUARDIAN—Bias: Social- 
ism-a-la-American. Citing ideals of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, it strikes at causes 
of unemployment and poverty with pile- 
driver blows, with words reminiscent of 
Patrick Henry assailing British tyranny. It 
is emotional and evangelical in behalf of 
“the abundant life.” It holds that no mere 
Roosevelt “recovery” can save America 
from the Pandora Box of Capitalism’s evils. 
It sees Hearst and Hoover as the loyal de- 
fenders of Big Business, and Roosevelt as 
its smiling supersalesman. 


VI. A Liberal Newspaper 


THe New Yorxk Post or WorLp-TELE- 
GRAM oR A Locat Scripps-HowarD PAPER 
—Bias: Capitalist, with belief that regula- 
tion and reform will make capitalism work. 
Middle-of-the-road : neither too far left, nor 
too far right. In this respect, these papers 
are quite like Roosevelt; hence, usually, 
these papers support him. Like Roosevelt 
and all middle-of-the-roaders, they are often 
confusing, contradictory, inconsistent. 

If ever a newspaper deserved the Pulitzer 
prize for trenchant editorials, it is the New 
York Post. If ever that prize should be 
awarded for excellence of special writers 
on current issues, it is the World-Telegram 
—with Heywood Broun, William Philip 
Sims, John T. Flynn, Harry Elmer Barnes, 
and, occasionally, Westbrook Pegler. 


VII. A Liberal Weekly 


NaTION oR New RePusiic—Usually fur- 
ther to the left than liberal newspapers. 
Hence, more consistent, more doctrinaire, 
less contradictory. Cordially disliked by ex- 
treme Right and Left alike. Note Daily 
Worker's contempt in 


March of the Liberals: Franklin Newman 


“We are the liberals, tried and true; 
We read the New Republic, and the Nation, 
too.... 


(Chorus) 


One step forward and two steps back 
That’s the method of our attack 

We're too superior to take any side, 

We keep our minds and mouths open wide.” 


VIII. A News Review of the Week 


THe AMERICAN OBSERVER—Bias: “Give 
light and the people will find their own way.” 
Especially for social-science classes in high 
school and college, but anybody can read it 
and surprise his friends with what he knows, 
Temperate, moderate, scholarly outlining of 
issues and trends. Shows all sides—even of 
Roosevelt. 


Time—Bias: Be interesting at all costs; 
be Right but don’t neglect the Left. Alive 
with interest, cryptic, often confusing; 
mixes the flippant and superficial with the 
serious and fundamental. A cross between 
the New Yorker and the New York Times, 
but with its own peculiar focus resulting in 
pictures of reality all its own. (Attitude 
on Roosevelt—who knows ?) 


IX. Catholic and Protestant Reviews of 
Current Issues 


Bias: Varies with churches and with 
groups within the churches, but all these 
hold that religion, pure and undefiled, must 
help build Christ’s Kingdom on Earth. These 
churches have vast influence on public opin- 
ion. In the effort to stop ministers from dis- 
cussing current issues we see a definite fas- 
cist trend. In this connection, recall what has 
happened in Germany; note also recent at- 
tacks published in the Hearst press on “reds” 
in church groups. 

The religious conviction that no political 
state must supersede God may save America 
from fascism, The Protestant tradition of 
rights and obligations of the individual con- 
science, most important in this connection, 
goes back to the Pilgrim Fathers, and be- 
yond them to early Christianity. It may be 
as significant today and tomorrow as it has 
been in the past. 
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Teacher's Guide to Understanding of Current Issues 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Monitor—Well ed- 
ited, optimistic, but not Pollyanna. Excel- 
lent features, good foreign correspondence. 
Ranks with the New York Times in inter- 
pretation of education trends, and in many 
of its features. National and international in 
circulation. One of the best family newspa- 
pers anywhere. 





America—A Catholic weekly review of 
events and issues, edited by the Jesuits. 


CoMMONWEAL—A liberal Catholic weekly 
edited by a group of laymen. 


Tue CuristiAn CeNturY—Recently des- 
ignated in the New York Times as “one of 
the most influential Protestant journals in 
the country.” 


Occasional bulletins and reports of the 
MetuHopist FEDERATION FoR SocraL SERV- 
1ceE—Strongly anti-Fascist in its frank, fear- 
less surveys of current trends. Hated by 
right-wing Big Business—in and out of 
the Church. Readers chiefly comprise cour- 
ageous preachers rooted in democratic- 
Christian idealism of the Wesleyan move- 
ment. The Federation’s recent analyses de- 
flating Long and Coughlin may have far- 
reaching significance in preventing dictator- 
ship in America, (Federation sees Roose- 
velt’s New Deal futile; says it can’t work 
under profit system. Sees fascist trends in 
it. Federation has revealed how education 
has suffered under the New Deal.) 


X. A “Back-of-theNews” Service for 
Business Men 


Tue KipLINGeER WASHINGTON LETTER— 
Bias: Capitalist, temperate. Brief, brilliant 
exposition of much that most newspapers 
don’t print. It is read every week by proba- 
bly every influential banker and industrial- 
ist in America. Famous for accuracy in pre- 
dicting future events and trends. 
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XI. A “Back-of-the-News” Service for 
Left-Wingers 


Economic Notes—Bias : Communist. Or- 
dinarily not emotional; sometimes quite so. 
Sees what Kiplinger sees, but through Com- 
munist glasses, Cites figures and reports 
of capitalist business firms and of govern- 
mental bureaus, and presents same with gen- 
erous seasoning of Communist prediction. 
(Consistent in contempt for Roosevelt.) 


XII. Miscellaneous 


Tue Sociar Frontier (monthly )—Bias: 
The assumption that education can rebuild 
the world. Penetrating analyses of why and 
how our schools fail to justify their exist- 
ence in terms of building a more humane 
civilization. It is the only educational jour- 
nal which attempts to relate education to 
current issues. 


Harper’s MaGazine—Bias: The notion 
that cultivated men and women find truth 
as fascinating as fiction. Conservative in the 
sense of wishing to conserve life’s humane 
and cultural values. Radical in the sense that 
it goes to the roots of sociological, artistic, 
scientific and religious questions. It is a 
magazine for thoughtful adults who desire 
not only the best in current fiction but also 
authoritative expositions of important trends 
in human affairs. 


BULLETINS OF CONSUMER’s RESEARCH— 
Bias: Belief that most advertising is un- 
trustworthy. Consumer's Research compares 
claims of advertisers with facts about their 
products, as revealed by scientific tests ; pub- 
lishes its findings in confidential releases. 
Note the comment in an article in Current 
History by Ernest Elmo Calkins, advertising 
expert: “If goods were sold by fact and 
logic, Consumer’s Research would be bigger 
than Standard Oil.” Consumer’s Research 
officials seem to have as many idiosyncrasies 
as prima donnas, as their recent labor trou- 
bles indicate, 











Integration Making for Integrity 


Frederick H. Bair 


Dr. Bair, an associate editor of THE CLEARING HOousE, is at pres- 
ent superintendent of schools at Shaker Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. At the close of 
the present school term he will leave Shaker Heights to assume the superintendency 
at Bronxville, New York. For some years he has been widely known in progressive 
education circles as a school-man who is not likely to be tripped up by slogans. The 
article that follows is his characteristically sound treatment of one of the most 
widely discussed aspects of our current educational practice. 


¢¢ ff NTEGRATION” should be pursued by the 

I wise educator not primarily as the bet- 
ter relating of subject fields, although the 
need for this is sufficiently apparent, but as 
a process making for integrity in the chil- 
dren concerned. 

It must be obvious to anyone thinking 
with penetration that the basic disease of 
our troubled civilization is that it has no 
accepted sense of direction or goal. The sur- 
face confusion which is apparent in our eco- 
nomics, our politics, and our conduct arises 
from a more profound confusion in values— 
in fine, from an absence of essential integ- 
rity in our society as a whole. 

Dis-integration is the inevitable conse- 
quence of any such state of affairs, and per- 
haps the most important business of sound 
education must lie in just, economical, and 
intelligent sifting of values in a process 
making for integrity, personal and social. 

To that end, in my opinion, the schools 
should steadily strive to advance their chil- 
dren in three ways: mastery of the skills, the 
pursuit of beauty, and social understanding 
and effective participation. Elementary 
schools should be built small, none to ex- 
ceed five hundred in enrollment. Classes 
should be limited to twenty or at most 
twenty-five. And the organization should 
proceed on the “mother-teacher” principle, 
with specialists in art, music, science, physi- 
cal education, and hand-work as a part of, 
and not divorced from, the central core of 
activities always under the mother-teacher’s 
direction. 


Since integration is commonly considered, 
however, from the standpoint of the ad- 
vanced grades, where subject matter is 
pigeon-holed, it will be treated here from 
that angle, beginning with the seventh grade, 

It would be interesting and probably effec- 
tive to temper the transition between the 
elementary and the junior high levels, which 
is generally too severe, by maintaining the 
mother-teacher organization to include at 
least one-half of the subject-matter of the 
seventh grade—say Social Studies, English 
and Mathematics, but it is proposed to de- 
scribe here what is at present being done in 
the junior and senior high schools under the 
writer’s general direction, and under the 
specific care and foresight of Principals Rus- 
sell H. Rupp and Robert B. Patin and their 
teaching associates. 

These schools are among the group se- 
lected by the Commission on the Relation 
of Schools and Colleges. At present, the 
entire enrollment of the junior high school, 
amounting in round numbers to a thousand 
pupils, is included in the experiment ; thus 
far, intthe high school only some two hun- 
dred students—roughly one in five—are in- 
volved. 

In the advanced schools, quite as much as 
in the lower, the integrating process is con- 
ceived as including whatever has to do with 
the child as a person, rather than merely 
as a pupil. 

The sixth-grade teachers help the junior 
high faculty to know the incoming students. 
With the child comes an individual folder 
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built up from his entrance into the schools 
and containing his complete history, e.g., 
mental and subject-matter tests, medical rec- 
ord, and—of particular value—careful semi- 
annual comments by each elementary teacher 
and records of all conferences with parents. 
For example, if a child had trouble with 
mathematics in the fourth grade, the specific 
history is at hand. 

The junior high staff carries on a series 
of conferences with elementary principals 
and sixth-grade teachers before the pupils 
are placed. The grouping of the children 
depends more than anything else upon the 
estimates of the elementary staff. Other fac- 
tors are intelligence, achievement, physical 
status, and adaptability. 

The children are placed in homerooms by 
sex, alphabetically and without reference to 
academic ability, and remain with the same 
homeroom teacher throughout their three 
years. The homeroom teacher conducts a 
series of discussions on the basis of a book- 
let placed in the hands of every pupil, “Plan- 
ning Your School Day: Suggestions for the 
Seventh-Grade Homeroom.” This has to do 
with every detail of happy living in the 
school. 

Very early, usually during the second and 
third week, each homeroom invites every 
mother to lunch in the school cafeteria. A ft- 
er a deliberate conference, they scatter to 
visit classes. These early conferences clear 
up a surprising number of doubts, misun- 
derstandings, fears and questions in the 
minds of children, parents, and teachers. 
These luncheons are followed by teas for the 
mothers, general meetings of the parent- 
teacher association and homeroom dinners 
for the fathers. 

The general object is to assure that every 
parent shall be brought inside the school, in 
sympathetic and codperative contact, sev- 
eral times during the school life of his child. 

Probably one-half of the activities of the 
school consists of what we have chosen to 
call the Social Curriculum—what is usually 
slighted as extra-curricular. These include 





the Treble Clef Club (unchanged boys’ 
voices) the Boys and Girls Glee Clubs, the 
Junior Mixed Glee Club, A Cappella Chorus, 
Band, Orchestra, String Ensemble, Piano 
Class, The Scroll (student paper) Tap 
Dancing, Folk Dancing, Fencing, a great 
variety of clubs, from Aviation and Chess to 
Swimming, and of Intramural Sports. 

It is the conviction of the staff that these, 
among which election is free except for 
guidance and limitation, affect, even more 
profoundly than the conventional subjects, 
the personal integrity of children. 

We have discovered that the successful 
administration of this hemisphere of the 
school program calls for more finesse and 
technique on the part of the staff than do 
the conventional courses. We know also that 
this part of the program calls for fully one- 
half of the time and vitality of the staff, and 
that forward-looking school boards should 
provide for it appropriately in the budget. 
With us, parents participate vigorously and 
helpfully in every phase of this work. As- 
sembly programs, with few exceptions, are 
drawn from the work of the school and are 
conducted almost exclusively by the pupils. 

Perhaps nothing could be more clear and 
useful than to quote directly from the fac- 
ulty handbook drawn up by the staff for the 
reception of the incoming seventh grade in 
1934: 

THE PLAN 


Approximately two hundred and twenty- 
five girls and boys will enter the Junior High 
School in September, 1934. We propose to 
offer them an integrated curriculum organ- 
ized around the social-science course. The 
core course will consist of a study of sig- 
nificant social topics at the pupil’s level. As 
far as is wise and possible, the work in 
English, mathematics, and other courses will 
supplement and enrich the activities of the 
social science course. 


THE PHILOSOPHY 


The belief underlying this plan of an inte- 
grated curriculum is that the development 
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of social understanding is the primary aim 
of education today, and that the work of 
the entire school should, therefore, be di- 
rected toward that end. This emphasis can 
and should be accomplished without sacri- 
ficing the broad cultural and exploratory 
values of the existing courses and without 
discontinuing the teaching of the necessary 
skills, such as fundamentals of arithmetic 
and correct language usage. 

It is our belief that the proposed proced- 
ure will tend to make the subject matter 
in all courses more vital and hence both more 
interesting and more easily retained. The 
greater number of avenues of approach to 
our basic goals and the greater number of 
associations that can be built up in the think- 
ing of our pupils about a certain problem 
will not only be weighty factors in creating 
an appreciation of the reality of the subject- 
matter, but also will tend to increase reten- 
tion. 

Frequent round-table conferences involv- 
ing all of the teachers of these pupils and 
the breaking down of departmental walls 
will prevent the undesirable repetition that 
is now difficult to avoid and will substitute 
therefor a planned repetition of fundamen- 
tal ideas through a variety of approaches. 
The resulting economy should enable us to 
teach many things that we have long con- 
sidered desirable and for which we have 
not found time. 

At the present time many of the pupils in 
our Junior High School come to us from 
relatively small and informal elementary 
school groups. At the outset they sometimes 
find the size of our school and the com- 
plexity of our program distressing. We be- 
lieve that the proposed plan will tend to 
make the adjustment to the Junior High 
School less trying. 

We believe that the weekly teacher con- 
ferences will result in a greater emphasis on 
teaching children and less emphasis on 
teaching subjects. Each child will be more 
likely to appear as a whole personality, and 
not merely as a fragment of one passing 


under our very eyes at stated intervals, 

We believe it to be of great significance 
that about eighteen teachers will be con- 
stantly pooling their ideas about the welfare 
of these pupils. Out of these interchanges 
of ideas we believe will come a greater com- 
munity of purpose, and benefits to children, 
teachers, parents and the wider community, 


THE MECHANICS 


We propose to divide the 225 pupils into 
nine classes of approximately twenty-five 
each. For convenience at present, these 
classes will be known as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, and 9. Each pupil will be assigned to 
one of three major groups according to his 
ability and capacity. This placement will be 
determined by his achievement record, in- 
telligence scores, reading ability, physical 
status, and his previous teachers’ opinions, 
Each major group will consist of three 
classes. Classes 1, 2 and 3 will make up 
one group, classes 4, 5 and 6 another group, 
and classes 7, 8 and 9 the third group. 

In this way we hope to have the girls and 
boys grouped homogeneously, to a certain 
degree. This, we believe, will facilitate the 
work, discussions, and activities of each 
group and make possible the planning of the 
content of the courses according to capaci- 
ties of the pupils. 

The daily program will provide for three 
periods in the morning when the groups will 
be scheduled as follows: 


Soc. Sci. English Math. 


Period I Group I Group II Group III 
Period II Group II Group III Group I 
Period III Group III Group I Group II 


Since each group consists of three classes, 
there will be three social-science teachers, 
three English teachers, and three mathema- 
tics teachers. In the social-studies depart- 
ment we propose to set up three rooms, one 
to be used as a study or reading room, an- 
other as an activities room, and the third 
as a discussion room. By having the entire 
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7B class meeting under the above plan we 
will be able to call them together for a gen- 
eral presentation during any one of the three 
periods. We will also be able to continue 
the activities with any group for more than 
one period, if it is desitable. 

During the afternoon the girls and boys 
will go to the science, art, manual art, home 
economics, and music rooms for activities 
which will support topics discussed and stud- 
ied during the morning. The last period of 
the day will be given to physical education. 
There will be at least one period each week 
for visual education, and activities in the 
auditorium for the entire group. This set- 
up also provides for desirable excursions. 

The afternoon program is arranged in 
such a manner that it will be possible to 
bring together pupils with common difficul- 
ties in reading and arithmetic fundamentals 
for additional remedial work and instruc- 
tion. 


DEPARTMENT CONTRIBUTIONS 


A brief statement written by participating 
teachers describing the manner in which the 
respective departments will contribute to the 
core curriculum follows: 


A. English 


The English Department is pleased to co- 
Operate with the new plan in every way 
possible. It hopes to teach the fundamental 
skills, appreciation of literature and the de- 
velopment of composition ability, by using 
this more vital material. 

1. Composition, both spoken and written, 

will be based on phases of modern Amer- 

ican life, comparisons with the past, to- 
day’s social problems and needs, and our 
own community life. 

2. In the study of literature, stories, 

books and poetry based on life, industry, 

and outstanding figures in our modern 
world will be selected without losing 
sight of their literary value. 

3. Spelling lists will be made up not only 

of some words from regular seventh- 
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grade lessons, the “one hundred demons,” 
and words missed by individual students, 
but from the subject matter in the social- 
science texts and newspapers. 

4. In the study of language usage and 
grammar, sentences for necessary drills 
will be made on the same subject matter 
as the unit of work then being studied 
in social science. 


B. Mathematics 


The Mathematics Department is pleased 
to have the opportunity to codperate in the 
new social program as planned for the 7B 
group. In the teaching of junior-high-school 
mathematics, the following criteria may be 
set up: 


1. The worth of mathematics in itself. 


2. The social needs of the people in gen- 
eral and those of the local community in 
particular. 


3. The interest of the pupils. 

With these criteria more clearly in mind 
than before, we hope to follow as closely 
as possible the outline as presented in the 
social-science program. Graphs, percentage, 
reading of large numbers, and the need of 
mathematics today as compared with one 
hundred years ago are some of the topics 
that can be stressed in connection with this 
program in 7B. These, with others, can be 
made more interesting by being closely con- 
nected with discussions in other subjects 
and still not lose any of their intrinsic value 
as far as mathematics itself is concerned. 

Practically all mathematics is closely ai- 
lied with other subjects in real life, and we 
believe that by this “new” set-up we can 
make our work more vital and worth while 
for the pupils. 


C. Art 


The Art Department welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to participate in a unified program 
for the 7B’s. We feel that the associated 
study will make for point and interest in 
the art work. As far as possible we will 
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follow each of the social-study units with 
art enrichment. Such main themes as trans- 
portation, communication, power, natural 
resources, and work (both manual and 
mechanical) will offer opportunities for a 
greater variety of expressions, These may 
take the form of three-dimensional models, 
stages, friezes, block. prints, etc. The ideas 
may be interpreted literally or symbolically. 

The children will be made acquainted 
with the increased consciousness of art 
principles in the designing of modern ma- 
chines, as well as the use of machine and 
industrial motives in designs of buildings, 
furniture, textiles, glass, and pottery. Slides 
and pictures will be used frequently, and 
newspapers and magazines where they con- 
nect with any aspect of any of the children’s 
work. 


D. Manual Arts 


The Manual Arts Department is en- 
thusiastically welcoming the chance to par- 
ticipate in the integrated program for the 
incoming 7B’s. Whenever possible the con- 
tent of the social-science course will be in- 
terpreted and enriched in the shops. This 
will be developed through practical class 
projects that provide for the use of actual 
materials and tool processes in woodwork- 
ing, metal working, printing, electricity, and 
drafting. It is our hope to stimulate inves- 
tigation and add practical values and mean- 
ings to each unit. 

By providing tangible, meaningful con- 
tacts we plan to utilize the child’s natural 
desire to manipulate and investigate in 
order to help interpret ideas directly related 
to the units studied in the social sciences, 
thereby insuring the maximum in educa- 
tional values that can be developed through 
the Manual Arts. 

For example, the study of communica- 
tion will be given a practical interpretation 
in the shops through experiences and proj- 
ects based on printing, drafting, the. tele- 
phone, the telegraph, and the radio. 


E. Science 

We, in the Science Department, believe 
every major social problem in the course 
of study is complicated by a vast array of 
scientific facts, which the pupil should 
know. Not only should he know these facts, 
but he should also understand the scientific 
generalizations involved in the larger social 
problems. By directed class and laboratory 
experiences he should be led to discover for 
himself such facts and principles, In the 
proper laboratory atmosphere and under 
thoughtful guidance he should develop the 
scientific method in solving practical situa- 
tions. 

The science course for the 7B group next 
fall hopes to achieve this purpose by select- 
ing such problems for exploration as are 
suggested in the units of study in the social- 
science course. For example, if the group 
is working on the general problem, “What 
are the factors in the high standard of liy- 
ing in the United States?” certain basic 
scientific concepts are suggested. These, and 
some of the facts which support them, are: 

1. Man, like the lower animals, is in a 

large measure the product of his physical 

environment. His activity is conditioned 
by: 
a. Climate—wind, precipitation, tem- 
perature, insulation, etc. 
b. Physiographic features—mountains, 
valleys, plains, streams, lakes, oceans, 
plateaux, etc. 
c. Natural resources—soil, coal, oil, 
iron, salt, etc. 

2. Man, like the lower animals, is in- 

fluenced by his animate environment— 

plant and animal life as a source of food, 
medicinal plants, domestic animals, other 
human beings. 

3. Man, unlike the lower animals, is able 

to rise above the limitations of his physi- 

cal and animate environment. This he 
does by reason of his: 
a. Superior intelligence (factors and 
measure of intelligence ?) 
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b. Genius for invention (resulting in 
development of great power, labor- 
saving devices, new modes of transpor- 
tation and communication, etc.) 
4. Heredity is an important factor in the 
life of the individual. His standard of 
living is conditioned by it. 
5. Individual and community health are 
related directly to present-day knowledge 
of disease and its causes. 
6. Modern scientific knowledge is an in- 
strument of progress. 
We endorse this plan and are happy to be 
participants. 


F. Music 


The Music Department is looking for- 
ward with interest to the opportunity of 
correlating its subject with the new social- 
studies program. There are many interest- 
ing avenues of approach for such correla- 
tion : 

1. American folk music, with the develop- 
ment of civilization, transportation, and 
communication. For example: a presen- 
tation of songs in relation to the west- 
ern movement, i.e., pilgrim, colonial, 
mountain, Negro, cowboy, and Indian 
songs. 


2. The contribution of music to high 
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standards of living through an apprecia- 
tion of the use of leisure time. 

3. The influence of industrial revolution 
upon the production of music by mechani- 
cal means—such as the change from tra- 
ditional folk music to music of the 
printed page, the music box, phonograph, 
player piano, etc. 

4. Electrical communication through ra- 
dio, phonograph, pipe organ and elec- 
trically controlled the 
string family. 


instruments of 


EVALUATION AND RECORDS 

Before a unit is started, the participating 
teachers will determine very definitely the 
objectives to be achieved. At the close of 
the unit the work will be evaluated, and it 
will be ascertained, as far as possible, the 
extent to which the objectives have been 
realized. This will be done by scientific ob- 
jective testing and group discussions by the 
participating teachers. We propose to keep 
careful records of the progress, accomplish- 
ments, and shortcomings revealed in this en- 
deavor, 

The plan as sketched is now in its third 
year. It has the enthusiastic support of fac- 
ulty, students and parents, and promises to 
evolve more successfully in the future than 
anyone dared at its inception to hope. 











The Library as the Heart of the School 


Thomas B. Portwood 


Let us embalm the books in our school libraries. Let us catalogue 
and file them neatly, lock the door, and throw the key away. Or else let us use com- 
mon sense and open the school library to the pupils, and encourage them to use it. 
Mr. Portwood, who is assistant superintendent in charge of the Secondary Di- 
vision, Board of Education, San Antonio, Texas, sharply attacks the idea of the 
guarded-vault library in this article. Some superintendents and principals should 
examine their consciences closely in the light of what this writer says. 


0 ONE knows how long the ideas of 
N reading and books have been linked 
with education and schools. There have 
been school libraries for a long time. That 
is certain. Why has it been so difficult to 
make the library really function in the av- 
erage school? Why have not the library and 
the school grown up together? There seems 
to have been a cleavage between the school 
and the library, which has not disappeared 
even to this day. Certain factors seem to 
stand out as possible causes. 

1. The idea of study. A teacher recently 
said that she doubted the wisdom of letting 
pupils go to the library, since they wasted 
so much time looking at books and maga- 
zines when they should have been studying. 

We still seem to be holding rather strong- 
ly to the notion that pupils are in school 
primarily for subject-matter mastery, that 
such subject matter is found in certain 
books known as “texts,” and that any ef- 
fort on the part of the pupil to go to other 
sources is a waste of time. We do have 
something to say about education for leis- 
ure, and learning to read for fun, but we 
are easily stampeded into the ranks of the 
subject-matter specialists. 

We are not so much concerned that pu- 
pils use many books as we are that they 
read some particular thing from some par- 
ticular book. In short, they must study a 
definite assignment. Of course each of us 
denies that our schools are based primarily 
on formal study—but our practices prove 
the opposite. 


2. The idea of the study hall. Since sub- 
ject matter gained from certain assigned 
sources seems to fit our plan, it is perfectly 
natural that there should have been devel- 
oped as part of the school plant a place for 
mass study. And so the study hall is usu- 
ally found separate and distinct from the 
library. 

In fact, many argue that there is no con- 
nection between the library and the study 
hall. It may be admitted that pupils are to 
be allowed to go from the study hall, where 
they are at work on “assigned tasks,” to 
the library, where they may find certain in- 
formation. But they are always studying 
while in the study hall and reading while in 
the library. Possibly many of us still think 
that the former is more valuable for pupil 
growth than the latter. Certainly the formal 
regimentation usually found in study halls 
is not conducive to pupil initiative and 
creativeness. 

3. The idea that books must be carefully 
protected from children. The supervisor of 
a large state department recently told of a 
superintendent of schools who boasted that 
his junior high school possessed one of the 
finest libraries of any system of like size. 
“For,” said he, “I carry the key to that li- 
brary and no one goes through the door un- 
less I let him in.” 

Well, of course, most of us will permit 
the librarian to have the key; but we are 
terribly afraid that the children may get 
at the books and injure some of them (that 
is, some of the books). So we have all kinds 
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of checking devices through which we actu- 
ally discourage the free and spontaneous 
use of books. In some libraries, fines are 
assessed which are of such nature as to 
prohibit any pupil taking a chance on losing 
a book. The pupils simply decide to let the 
books alone. 

Of course books become worn if they are 
used. Some will be damaged through care- 
lessness of pupils, because many adolescents 
are utterly careless. Boards of Education 
spend large amounts for supplies for science, 
home economics or shop work, Why not 
for books that are likewise used up? 

4. The idea that a library must be inhab- 
ited by a very few pupils at any one time, 
and that the traditional “reading room” at- 
mosphere must prevail. 

There is a vast difference between dis- 
order caused by pupil indifference and a 
normal work situation wherein pupils are 
interested and bustling with activity. But 
in neither situation do we find that at- 
mosphere of complete silence which so many 
librarians seem to associate with a library. 
The formal study hall is usually quiet. Pu- 
pils are too bored as a rule to do other than 
remain quite inactive. 

Nothing is more satisfying than to see 
large groups of pupils at work in a well 
organized library. One gets the impression 
that something worth while is going on. It 
is an impression of interest and industry 
working one with the other. I recently had 
occasion to visit a large library in a senior 
high school on several different occasions. 
I had been told that there were too many 
pupils in the library for effective work. The 
number of pupils ranged from three hun- 
dred to four hundred at different times of 
the day, and I was never able to detect the 
slightest evidence that those in the library 
were not properly and profitably engaged. 
Pupils were at work on all kinds of things 
involving books, magazines, maps, and other 
types of material. Some were conferring 
with others. There was not confusion but 
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rather the hum and bustle of busy young 
people, 

If there is such a thing as pupils coming 
in contact with books, newspapers, maga- 
zines, etc., and profiting therefrom, I think 
I saw it happening. Who wants a death- 
like silence of boredom when it is possible 
to have a bee hive of industry? 

5. The idea that each pupil must have a 
“basic textbook” in order to have a proper 
and productive school career. The proper 
use of the library is almost automatically 
prohibited by the slavish following of text- 
books. Even in the hands of teachers who 
have high regard for pupil activity and ex- 
ploration, the trend is always toward the 
one book and away from the library. 

The finest challenge that any pupil can 
have comes in having to explore and delve 
for information about something in which 
he is vitally interested. Such a challenge 
calls for many sources. Much of the bene- 
fit comes from the new discoveries made 
incidentally as the search continues. As 
many paths cross and recross, the pupil 
gains a sense of relationship not possible 
with the use of any single book. 

The library becomes a “happy hunting 
ground” to such a student. He comes to 
look upon it as his best friend. He wants 
to use it—yes, and he soon comes to love 
books and writers. He has seen the value 
of gaining the views of many people as re- 
flected in their writings. He has come to 
know of the treasures locked within the 
confines of the printed page, All of this 
may happen. It does not happen in a ma- 
jority of cases because we are too busy 
“learning things” from textbooks and pass- 
ing examinations on the state of such 
knowledge. 

The junior high schools of San Antonio 
have now operated about twelve years 
without a “basic” book having been issued 
to any pupil. Teachers and pupils have for- 
gotten about books, except as they exist in 
the school libraries. 
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The library has an important role under 
such conditions, and is forced to play it. 
It is not a question of using the library as 
a supplementary source. The library is the 
source. If there are textbooks belonging to 
and furnished by the State, such books are 
to be found in the library. But there is no 
one book that is set apart from any other. 
The pupil is largely the judge as to whether 
he is getting the light that he is seeking. 

Of course many have trouble finding ma- 
terial. The library must be in charge of 
one or more teachers who have a knowl- 
edge of the program of the entire school. 
They must know how to direct pupils, 
know when to help and when to withhold 
help. Thus, the librarian is much more than 


a book-storage technician. She is really the 
most important teacher found in the entire 
school. Furthermore, the library which 
really functions as the heart of the school 
must be kept up to date. Pupils react at 
once to new and interesting material. The 
job of keeping up to date demands a library 
committee that works constantly, keeping in 
touch with new material which comes out. 

The findings and recommendations of the 
library committee are made available to all 
libraries in the form of published lists of 
approved titles. In this way, it is possible 
to have a constant stream of new and in- 
teresting books, magazines, pictures, etc. 
The pupil comes to look upon the library 
as a most useful place. 
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Unwillingly to School 


Ruth Wanger 


After much worrying and many words about the matter of back- 
ward pupils, the educators at a recent conference on high-school problems “came 
from the same door wherein they went.” In the argot of the day, their conclusion 
was “So what?” The author of this article, principal of the South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls, has done something about it. She tells here of the success of the 
special classes established at her school, for girls of low I.Q. 


oME four or five years ago, I heard a 

prominent educator say to a group of 
high-school teachers that the non-academic 
pupils who were in schools because jobs for 
juniors had disappeared were in school to 
stay. “And the period of their schooling will 
be longer than it has been. They will be in 
school until they’re 18, perhaps until they’re 
21. So what are you going to do about it?” 

I listened with a feeling of resentment, I 
felt like answering: ““What are you going to 
do about it ?” 

After all, we did not pretend to be great 
educators. We were ordinary, average hu- 
man beings, trained in colleges, and examined 
by school boards, to do a particular kind of 
teaching. And now we needed new tech- 
niques, new equipment, new understandings. 
And the educators and superintendents were 
gently but firmly passing the buck. “It’s your 
problem. What are you going to do about 
it?” 

We turned to the educational magazines, 
and they were usually filled with charming 
pictures of the accomplishments of the high 
1.Q.’s, usually of private schools, or the pub- 
lic schools of wealthy suburbs, where classes 
were small, where children had well-nour- 
ished bodies, and in large measure, came 
from homes that offered a rich cultural back- 
ground. 

The new groups of children we were get- 
ting often came from bare, bleak, slatternly 
homes. Sometimes there was not enough to 
eat; and sometimes there was enough, but it 
was the wrong quality. There was no family 
tradition of education, nobody had ever gone 


through high school, nor had cared to do so. 

Usually, such pupils stayed away from 
school as many days as they dared. When 
forced in by the truant officer, they would sit 
stolidly for a few days, then disappear again. 
There were so many of these children that 
we were in a dilemma. Failing them would 
mean sometimes failing practically a whole 
class. Passing them on the city course of 
study would be destructive to the morale of 
the school. We should be passing them, not 
for accomplishment or effort, but for their 
presence on our roll. Emasculating the course 
to the point where it was comprehensible, or 
not too demanding, to the non-academic 
mind, would in many cases mean offering 
worthless rag-tags that could by no means 
be labelled educative. 

Somewhat more than a year ago, we asked 
for and received permission to work out our 
own salvation, with the promise that we 
might give what elementary work we felt 
desirable—that is, assimilable, and at the 
same time worthwhile—with the goal, a cer- 
tificate instead of a diploma. 

At South Philadelphia High School for 
Girls we had for years carried as a special 
class a group of extremely low I.Q.’s, who 
had each time, through the exigencies of a 
crowded school system, been pushed bodily 
into the senior high school. Scattered, they, 
their teachers, and to a slight degree, their 
classmates, were unhappy. Together, they 
were happier, for there were no insidious 
comparisons. And when by accident, an over- 
staffed junior high school sent us temporarily 
a genius of a teacher, we learned that it was 
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possible in the one-year course we gave these 
girls to develop personality, self control, a 
sense of responsibility, poise, self-restraint, 
and a degree of vocational efficiency. 

These results were one of the things that 
gave us the courage to tackle our new prob- 
lem. There was also here and there, I am glad 
to admit, an educator who turned from the 
tempting possibilities of the high I.Q.’s to 
lend us a helping hand. 

Our new course was to begin in February 
1935. Preliminary discussion with the heads 
of departments led to our resolution not to 
be concerned in the least with ordinary high- 
school requirements. We would attempt to 
find for these children who came so reluc- 
tantly to school, or who had such trouble with 
even our “slow” courses, work that would 
lie so close to their own lives in the present 
and the near future that it could not fail to 
interest them. We would start with them at 
the point where they were educationally, 
socially, culturally, and build from there. 
Very little homework was to be asked. 

We agreed to admit to the course girls 
from the 10th or even the 11th year if they 
were clearly out of their depth. We even ac- 
cepted girls who were still labelled 9th year 
pupils provided they had been in the 9th 
grade a year. 

We expected for a starter to have enough 
applicants for two classes, and would then 
group the older girls in one class, the younger 
in the other. Of course, we hoped that after 
the first term or two the popularity of the 
course would bring in pupils in the early part 
of their high school careers, so that girls 
would be more nearly of an age, and would 
not clog the machinery of the regular courses. 

As to 1.Q.’s, we decided to set 80 as a 
lower limit, and 105 as an upper limit. The 
upper limit may seem high, but we have oc- 
casionally girls with I.Q.’s over 100 who for 
some reason, emotional perhaps, are unable 
to succeed in our regular courses. 

We decided upon English, the social 
studies, science, mathematics, typing, cook- 
ing, sewing, as basic subjects. We chose care- 
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fully the teachers in each subject and then 
for several months the heads of departments, 
teachers concerned, and I, worked on our 
course of study. Sometimes we worked 
within departments, sometimes all of us 
worked together. We were brutally frank 
when we thought suggestions too difficult or 
too remote from the girls’ interests. We 
learned to “take it” from each other. Indeed, 
we learned a great deal through those long 
discussions. We knew, of course, that we 
should have to be very adaptable, that all of 
our preliminary work might have to be 
thrown overboard when we met our new 
classes. 

The girls for whom we were planning, if 
they read at all, were quite usually devoted 
to True Stories, I Confess, and not much else 
except the movie magazines. The literature 
list for the high school was impossible, so 
we decided, for the English, not to worry 
about books for the present. We sounded out 
a number of “home” magazines and found 
one company willing to give us enough 
copies of their magazine (not a Hearst jour- 
nal), a month after each publication, to sup- 
ply each girl with a copy. Here was material 
not only for reading, but for recipes, fash- 
ions, furniture hints, etc., valuable in other 
courses. 

For the rest, English teachers were to bend 
their efforts to help these girls adequately to 
express their thoughts and feelings, They 
were to learn to speak on their feet, facing 
the class, as well as in informal discussion. 
Their written work was to be largely the 
writing of business letters, invitations, thank 
you notes, and similar practical subjects. 

Science offered many everyday problems. 
We took over the home, as it were, and gave 
our attention to each room in turn. What to 
keep in the medicine closet in the bathroom 
and how to keep the bathroom sanitary, how 
to choose mattresses and bed springs, how to 
keep moths out of the furniture, how to 
mend the radio, what to do and what not to 
do when a fuse burned out. 

In cooking, we started with simple home 
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Unwillingly to School 


meals—for instance, lunches in which prep- 
aration was made for four people for im- 
possible sums like 27 cents. After the meal 
was cooked it was properly served. Three of 
the four at table were members of the class 
and the fourth an invited teacher. The girls 
were responsible for the appearance of the 
table, serving, their own table manners, and 
for conversation. In the same way, Sunday 
evening suppers with company present, re- 
freshments for parties, invalid trays, all re- 
ceived attention. 

Mathematics and typing were built very 
carefully upon the other courses. In arithme- 
tic the girls learned how a recipe for six 
might be changed to serve ten, or one for 
two might be changed to serve five. They 
calculated the cost of various uses of elec- 
tricity, of installment buying, of interest on 
mortgages. 

The vocabulary for typing was gleaned 
from all the other courses, so that here was 
not a technical business vocabulary, but a 
general vocabulary, with training in spelling, 
understanding and use of words. Typing was 
the bait used to entice girls into the course, 
for we accepted only girls who wanted to 
come. That was necessary to avoid future 
complications. 

Social studies was the most difficult sub- 
ject of all to arrange. Should we start with 
human relations and run the risk of having 
the course become an accumulation of pious 
hypocrisies, or should we start with simple 
economic problems? Should we teach current 
events? Harry J. Baker, who in his book, 
“Characteristic Differences in Bright and 
Dull Pupils,” gave us some valuable hints on 
other subjects, informed us that in the social 
studies it seemed impossible to get an intelli- 
gent interest in subjects beyond the individ- 
ual world of the low I.Q.’s, but that we must 
go on trying if we were to realize democracy. 
We decided on simple economic problems 
and current events. 

A year has passed since the experiment 
began. Toward the end of the first term, we 
met to plan for the second term and to talk 
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over individual cases. As a result of these 
talks, we learned to know the girls better, in- 
dividual teachers realized mistakes, got ideas 
for new methods of attack, new ways of 
dealing with problem girls, etc. 

We agreed unanimously to drop one girl 
from the course. She was a trouble maker, 
giving her class a bad reputation in the 
school. The teachers had been unable to 
change her attitude, and the future of the 
course seemed most important, for new 
courses are delicate plants. One girl was 
asked to repeat the course, The rest were 
promoted, one or two with a condition in 
such subjects as typing. 

In some subjects changes were made, both 
for the new groups about to begin and for the 
girls who were to go on. We introduced hu- 
man relations in the second term and put it 
in the hands of the psychologist, with results 
that appear satisfactory. In general, it seemed 
as if our plans had been well laid, and we 
had only to build carefully on these founda- 
tions. 

One new decision was to give the girls 
homeroom teachers whom they have in class, 
too, since they usually need a friend and 
confidant who knows them well. This has 
worked out very satisfactorily. We also de- 
cided to organize all the girls in the modified 
course, beginning and advanced together, 
with a president and other officers, to give 
them standing in the school. When I heard 
them cheering their team in our semi-annual 
play day, I felt that we had come a long way 
towards a favorable response to the course 
from our school population, since they them- 
selves had pride in their group. 

The second term has passed smoothly. 
This is not to say that we have been uni- 
formly successful. The two classes with 
which we started last February had dwindled 
to one by September. Try as we would, with 
all the intelligence and all the good will we 
could command, there were some girls who 
refused to be interested. As the sixteenth 
birthday came they disappeared. An occa- 
sional girl found a position. 
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Those remaining, except for the girl we 
dropped, seemed very definitely to have 
benefited from the course, The girl who had 
to repeat has become outstanding. Several 
times I have entered the second-term class 
to find the teacher absent, and the girls all 
quietly absorbed in their work. Some of these 
same girls had been serious discipline prob- 
lems during the first term. I have gone into 
the social studies and found accurate infor- 
mation, attitudes and ideas that seemed ex- 
tremely sensible and worthwhile. I have 
found the girls expressing themselves un- 
selfconsciously and with dignity. 

Some of these girls have eaten their meals 
all their lives from tables that were never 
set—tables where a meal had no social im- 
plications. Yet in cooking, I have sat down 
to their perfectly set tables, and been served 
both from the kitchen and at the table ac- 
curately and naturally, with everyone han- 
dling her silver as she should and even time 
and ability left for friendly conversation. 

Nine of the girls who had been in high 
school for four years and who had success- 
fully completed one year in this modified 
course, received their certificates this Janu- 
ary, taking part in the commencement exer- 
cises along with our 260 duly accredited di- 
ploma graduates. 

During their first term they were so im- 
possible that the seniors were not eager to 
have them take part in their activities. They 
have grown enough in this year to under- 
stand that they are pioneers and that their 
conduct determines, in large measure, the 
way girls in the modified course will be treat- 
ed in the future. They have accepted slights 
with unusual self control in this second term, 


and in the end have been accepted by the reg- 
ular seniors because of their exemplary 
conduct. 

We have made a beginning. On the whole 
we are pleased with the year’s work, though 
we are by no means satisfied. We work con- 
stantly on the course, to bring it closer to the 
girls, to make it more valuable to their de- 
velopment. We ourselves strive to be more 
expert in technique, more sympathetic in 
attitude, more understanding of problems. 
We labor to keep the rest of the school, both 
teachers and pupils, from even thinking of 
these girls as inferior. We know that there 
should be probably 500 girls in the course in- 
stead of 100, and to get the other 400 in, we 
must make the course desirable. 

We admit no girls directly to the course 
from other schools, for in trying that we 
have found misunderstanding and dissatis- 
faction. There must be at least a term with 
us, and alas, there must usually be failure in 
one of the regular courses, before a girl is 
willing to come. 

Perhaps to some of you our accomplish- 
ment seems small. But, consider our hide- 
ously overcrowded conditions, with our 
short school day for each child. We run two 
complete “shifts,” one in the morning, and 
one in the afternoon, ending after dark in 
the winter time. Consider the small amount 
of help we have had from experts and spe- 
cialists in child training. Consider the defi- 
ciencies of our own training. My own feeling 
is that the heads of department and teachers 
who have participated in this experiment and 
made it a reality, have shown courage, intel- 
ligence, and professional standards of the 
highest grade. 
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Youth Challenges Society 
How Much Responsibility Should Government Take ? 
Franklin J. Keller 


As Director of the National Occupational Conference, Dr. Keller 
is widely known among high-school teachers and administrators, especially those 
who are interested in the wider aspects of guidance. Dr. Keller is now “back on the 
firing line’”’—he has returned, after an extended leave, to his position as principal 
of the East Side Continuation School, New York City. By special permission we 
offer here his address given at one of the sectional meetings of the St. Louis meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence. The article is especially appropriate in THE 
CLEARING House as an addition to the contributions we have already offered on the 


problems confronting youth. 


N JANUARY the following bill was intro- 
duced in both the Senate and the House 
of Representatives : 

“To provide vocational training and em- 
ployment for youth between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty-five ; to provide for full edu- 
cational opportunities for high-school, col- 
lege, and post-graduate students; and for 
other purposes. 

“Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of Labor and the Com- 
missioner of Education are authorized and 
directed to provide for the immediate estab- 
lishment of a system of vocational training 
and employment on public enterprises for 
the purpose of providing regular wages for 
youth between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five. These regular wages shall be 
equal to the prevailing rate of wages for the 
work performed as established by the recog- 
nized organizations of labor in each com- 
munity. In no case shall wages be less than 
$15 per week plus $3 for each dependent. 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of Labor and the 
Commissioner of Education are further au- 
thorized and directed to provide for full pay- 
ments of fees plus the average weekly liv- 
ing expenses of needy students in high 
schools and vocational schools: Provided, 
That such compensation, exclusive of all 
fees, shall in no case be less than $15 per 


month. These payments shall become effec- 
tive upon entrance into high school or voca- 
tional school and shall be made throughout 
the entire year. 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary of Labor and the 
Commissioner of Education are further au- 
thorized and directed to provide for the im- 
mediate establishment of a system of regular 
employment on college projects for the pur- 
poses of providing regular wages for needy 
undergraduate and graduate students in col- 
leges. These projects shall be of academic 
nature in accordance with the educational 
purposes of the institutions of higher learn- 
ing. These regular wages shall be equal to 
the prevailing rate of wages for the work 
performed, determined in the same manner 
as under the terms of Section 1 and/or by 
the local youth commission as hereinafter 
provided; but shall in no case be less than 
$25 per month. Employment on_ these 
projects shall be provided upon entance into 
college and shall be continued throughout 
the entire year. 

“Sec. 4. The minimum compensation 
guaranteed by the terms of this Act shall be 
increased in conformity with the rise in the 
cost of living. 

“Sec. 5. This Act shall be administered 
and controlled, and the minimum compensa- 
tion and conditions of work shall be adjusted 
by youth commissions. These commissions 
shall determine eligibility for benefits under 
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this Act on the principles herein provided. 
In all administrative boards set up under 
this Act, not less than one-third of the mem- 
bership shall consist of the elected repre- 
sentatives of youth organizations, not less 
than one-third shall consist of the repre- 
sentatives of organized labor, and the re- 
mainder shall consist of representatives of 
local social-service, educational, and con- 
sumers’ organizations. 

“Sec. 6. All works projects authorized 
under the terms of this Act shall be projects 
actually beneficial to the community, and no 
works projects so authorized shall be direct- 
ly or indirectly of a military character or 
designed to subsidize any private profit- 
making enterprise. 

“Sec. 7. The benefits of all sections of this 
Act shall be extended to all youth without 
discrimination because of nativity, sex, race, 
color, religious, or political opinion or affili- 
ation. No youth shall be disqualified from 
enjoying the benefits of this Act because of 
past or present participation in strikes or re- 
fusal to work in place of strikers, or refusal 
to work at less than average local trade- 
union wages, or under unsafe or unsanitary 
conditions or where hours are longer than 
prevailing union standards of a particular 
trade or locality or at an unreasonable dis- 
tance from home, or at apprenticeship em- 
ployment where for work equal to that of 
adults or other young workers equal wages 
are not received. 

“Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any funds in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, sums as 
may be necessary for the purposes herein 
enumerated. Further taxation necessary to 
provide funds for the purposes of this Act 
shall be levied on inheritances, gifts, and in- 
dividual and corporation incomes of $5,000 
a year or over. 

“Sec. 9. This Act may be cited as ‘The 
American Youth Act.’” 


This bill was drawn up and is being spon- 
sored by the American Youth Congress, 


said to be composed of 860 organizations 
representing 1,500,000 youths. It probably 
embodies the opinions of a large proportion 
of organized youth in this country. The ex- 
tent to which they may be accepted as the 
well considered opinions of the average 
youth, isolated and unorganized, every per- 
son must determine for himself. In any case, 
the bill formulates a proposal and offers a 
challenge. 

Why this challenge? Why this astounding 
proposal that the government shall take over 
complete responsibility not only for the edu- 
cation, but for the support of the entire body 
of youth between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five ? 

The easiest course is to dismiss it as just 
another Townsend Plan dropped down to 
the other end of the age scale. But again, 
as with the Townsend Plan, it is a wiser 
policy to examine the circumstances giving 
rise to the challenge, and in the light of those 
needs, to determine the wisdom and feasi- 
bility of the remedy. 


II 


A very wise clergyman said to me the 
other day, “My parishoners come to me with 
all sorts of troubles, physical as well as spir- 
itual. Yesterday a man begged me to get a 
bed for him in the hospital so that he might 
be cured of his serious illness. I knew that 
if I could offer him a job he would be well 
tomorrow.” 

The youth problem is essentially a prob- 
lem of unemployment—it is the lack of a 
remunerative, productive, preferably crea- 
tive job. I do not propose to add to the al- 
ready numerous explanations of the depres- 
sion, but rather to proceed from some obvi- 
ous and accepted premises to a few debat- 
able, perhaps unpalatable conclusions. 

The first cause of unemployment is the 
series of technological and organizational 
changes that have resulted from modern in- 
ventions and refinements—machinery, spe- 
cialization, mass production, big business, 
and financial pyramiding. In themselves 
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these factors do not spell depression, for, in 
an economy of plenty, there is no reason 
why every individual should not have plenty. 
However, the rapid development of these 
new techniques and practices, leads to the 
second cause, which is the failure of eco- 
nomic, social, and political organization to 
control these changes in the interests of the 
individual. And so the most rugged indi- 
vidual succumbs to starvation or to the hu- 
miliations of relief. 

In Man the Unknown Dr. Carrel says, 
“Men of science do not know where they are 
going. They are guided by chance, by subtle 
reasoning, by a sort of clairvoyance. Each 
one of them is a world apart, governed by 
his own laws. From time to time, things ob- 
scure to others become clear to him. In gen- 
eral, discoveries are developed without any 
prevision of their consequences. These con- 
sequences, however, have revolutionized the 
world and made our civilization what it is.” 

The social organization with which we 
are particularly concerned is the school 
system. It has not kept pace with science or 
economics or politics. Of all institutions, it 
suffers most from social lag. 

While more and ever more of the youth 
group have been forced into the schools, 
partly because there has been nothing else 
to do, partly because they wanted to do that 
nothing better, the schools have been slow 
to revamp their offerings so as to make the 
service not only profitable but also palatable 
to every one of its new clients. With ad- 
miration for all the experiments and adven- 
tures in education for adolescents and adults 
(and they have been many and excellent) it 
cannot be denied that by and large the work 
of the schools is far removed from the work 
of the world. 


III 


The youth problem is essentially an adult 
problem. It must be solved by adults for 
adults, whom youth are rapidly becoming. 
This is our thesis. Examine the program of 
any youth organization. Basically it is a 
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demand for the right to live happily. It is 
a demand for enough of the world’s goods, 
material and spiritual, to feed and protect 
the body and the soul. 

Preparation for and induction into occu- 
pational life, social life, and political life, 
all relate to adult activities. Youth want to 
grow up. They want what we have—or what 
most of us have. When they say that youth 
must save the world, they say it because 
adults have failed to save it for youth. They 
say, “If nobody else will deo it, we will do 
it ourselves.” And then they propose the 
same remedies that many adults have al- 
ready proposed. 

This adult-youth problem may be broken 
down into four major phases. 

First, it is economic. Whatever else any- 
body wants, he wants the means of living. 
The usual, the normal, probably the only fair 
and moral way of getting a living, is through 
a job. Adults and youth want jobs. 

Second, it is psychological. There are all 
kinds of jobs, some of them interesting, 
some boring, some disagreeable. A job may 
be interesting because it makes demands up- 
on the abilities which an individual pos- 
sesses. It may provide satisfaction because 
the worker sees that he is producing some- 
thing useful to society. It may fascinate be- 
cause it calls upon the creative impulse. But 
it can never be interesting, satisfying, or 
even tolerable (unless degeneration has set 
in) if it is “made work,” made to provide 
an excuse for the payment of relief money. 
Employment must be useful in that it meets 
a need of society. Young people cannot be 
deceived into believing that they are useful 
members of the human race by being asked 
to go through meaningless motions. 

Third, the problem is social. To be useful 
to society and satisfying to the individual, 
jobs must be done in a congenial, wholesome 
locale. Non-working hours must be spent 
amid desirable and desired relatives and 
friends. Wholesale shifting of the locale of 
work contributes to neither efficiency nor 
contentment. 
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Fourth, employment must be preceded 
and accompanied by guidance and training. 
The assumption that young people will, by 
a process of trial and error, somehow find 
their way into suitable vocations, and will 
then learn to do the job on the job, is no 
longer warranted. 

The prevention of occupational misdirec- 
tion and job bungling is as much the obliga- 
tion of government as is the prevention of 
illiteracy. Vocational guidance and vocation- 
al education are as essential to a complete 
scheme of education as is the teaching of 
reading and writing. Moreover, everyday 
experience, psychological research, and edu- 
cational experiment all point to the superior 
effectiveness of combining theory with prac- 
tice, learning with earning, instruction with 
activity, part-time school with part-time 
work. 

IV 

What is the attitude of youth toward the 
situation in which he finds himself and to- 
ward possible solutions? One thing is cer- 
tain. Youth is confused. Probing the minds 
of young people who are in high school or 
in college, or are just roaming about with 
nothing to do, is an experience in futility. 

Positive convictions, which are frequently 
expressed, are usually the fruits of exasper- 
ation—the shouting of a formula or the dis- 
playing of a label, to sustain one’s courage, 
to preserve one’s ego. When calm and col- 
lected or when taken off guard, there is a 
tacit or expressed admission: “We don’t 
know where we are going, we don’t know 
what to do.” Just as with adults. Even as 
you and I. For confirmation, read all the 
speeches made all over the world in any 
one day. Confusion reigns. 

After confusion comes frustration. Every 
normal youth starts out to “be something,” 
to “be somebody.” When we were young, 
every one of us, I daresay, went from col- 
lege into a job. Today a diploma entitles one 
to join the ranks of the unemployed. 

When you are headed for some place and 
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your progress is impeded by stubbing your 
toe, you become a little angry, be the pain 
ever so slight. You have been frustrated. 
When your black tie fights back at you as 
you attempt to turn it into a bow, you be- 
come more than a little angry. More frus- 
tration. When for sixteen, eighteen, twenty 
years, you prepare for a job and then crash 
against a stone wall, there is frustration on 
a grand scale. Frustration for you means 
what it means for youth—wrath against the 
world at large, bitterness, unruliness, mo- 
roseness; even, depending upon tempera- 
ment, suicide, 

When the body does not die, the person- 
ality does. And then the smug adult com- 
plains of youth becoming lazy! Job frustra- 
tion means leisure frustration, sex frustra- 
tion, culture frustration. The way of life is 
blocked. And while waiting, waiting, wait- 
ing for the job, burning up internally, youth 
grows up. He has advanced from a youth 
problem to an adult problem. 

Confusion and frustration make youth an 
easy prey to exploitation. The hungry man 
steals a loaf of bread. The desperate man 
tells a lie. The drowning man grasps at a 
straw. The man with a fire in back of him 
jumps out the window. The youth without a 
job, present or prospective, jumps at any- 
thing. He is a ready victim for the dealers 
in panaceas. President Coffman of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has expressed this 
forcibly : 

“Where wars are fought, youth fight 
them; where new countries are conquered 
youth do the conquering; where crusades 
are promoted, youth carry the banners and 
beat the drums. Old heads may plan a com- 
munistic state, but the Young Pioneers and 
Young Communists burn with enthusiasm 
for it. Der Fiihrer may promulgate a Nazi 
philosophy, but the young Germans organize 
and promote its interests. Mussolini may 
create a fascist state, but his Black Shirts, 
are, for the most part, the young people of 
his nation. The Mikado and his cabinet may 
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plan an imperial, oriental empire, but it is 
the young men who go shouting ‘banzai’ to 
asquire new territory for the empire. 

“Everywhere youth are being exploited. 
The older generation declares it’s a young 
man’s world ; the young men believe it. The 
very folly and inexperience of youth make 
them easy victims of those who would use 
them for some ulterior purpose; the more 
majestic, the more flamboyant, the more 
emotional the appeal, the easier it is to lead 
the youth of any country or of any genera- 
tion. 

“From time immemorial we have declared 
that youth hold the key of life. We have 
played up the thought that life to them is 
an adventure and that civilization will be 
advanced through their courage and re- 
sourcefulness ; and then we have deliberate- 
ly set up agencies which make individuals 
the creatures of the state or the subservient 
followers of some self-seeking group. 

“That’s what is happening now, with the 
world in a turmoil, with national ambitions 
clashing with national ambitions, with mil- 
lions unemployed and distress still every- 
where. Youth are hearing for the first time 
that many of the channels of yesterday are 
closed to them; some have returned to 
school because they found no place in the 
economic world ; others have gone on relief ; 
others are dawdling on the streets, finding 
no outlet for their youthful energies or their 
youthful enthusiasms. With the future un- 
certain, it is no wonder that young people 
of this generation are in danger of becom- 
ing the easy prey of the social racketeer who 
tells them that America is not the fair land 
of hope and opportunity that it was pictured 
to be.’ 

What approaches have been made toward 
the solution of this youth problem? The pro- 
grams of the National Youth Administra- 
tion, of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps, and of the American Youth Com- 


1Lotus D. Coffman, “The Exploitation of Youth,” 
The Educational Record, January 1936, p. 95. 
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mission are well known. The American 
Youth Bill embodies the demands of many 
of the youth organizations. 

In other countries there are approaches 
with which you may not be so familiar. Each 
of them has some significance, and deserves 
further study for its applicability to our 
American situation. 

France has such great faith in the value 
of occupational training in general, and in 
apprenticeship in particular, that she has 
levied an apprenticeship tax (la tare d’ap- 
prentissage). In effect, she says to employ- 
ers, “If we train workers in the public 
schools you will reap the profits. Why should 
you not pay the bill? No reason at all. So 
we are taxing you one-half of one per cent 
of your total payroll. But suppose you be- 
lieve that you can train your workers, on a 
part-time basis, better than we can. That 
will be apprenticeship, and if you carry out 
a full program for all your workers, we 
shall remit the entire tax.” 

In Germany the predominant type of vo- 
cational education is carried out on a part- 
time basis. The vocational schools (Berufs- 
schulen) are what we would call continua- 
tion schools. The theory is that skills can 
best be learned on the job, but that the de- 
velopment of understanding and intelligence 
is the task of the school. 

Then there are the Landjahr camps where 
all children leaving the elementary school 
(Volkschule) spend a year helping farmers 
and farmers’ wives, engaging in physical 
exercises, and receiving civic and vocational 
information. The camps serve to relieve the 
labor market of potential child labor and, in 
some measure, to prepare the children for 
their future work. The labor service (Ar- 
beitsdienst) camps are for men between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-five, all of 
whom, employed or not, must at some time 
during this age period, serve at least six 
months. These camps have been established 
primarily to take care of the unemployed, 
incidentally to carry out reclamation, road 
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building, and other public projects. It is as- 
serted that the young man learns the dig- 
nity of labor and the nobility of service to 
his country. 

With the program of rearmament in full 
swing, the future of these camps is uncer- 
tain. The situation brings home the fact that 
the building up of a large army may of it- 
self be a means of reducing unemployment. 
That youth themselves fear this to be so is 
evidenced in the anti-militaristic proclama- 
tions in their various programs. 

Great Britain has made a different ap- 
proach. On the assumption that society is re- 
sponsible for all unemployed persons, the 
youngster becomes subject to the unemploy- 
ment insurance law from the moment he 
leaves school. Until he reaches the age of 
eighteen he may not enjoy its benefits unless 
he attends a junior instruction center at least 
fifteen hours a week. The work of the cen- 
ter is designed to improve his physique, 
maintain his morale, and give him some help 
in choosing and preparing for his vocation, 
although vocational training, in its strict 
sense, is not permitted. 

While the continuation school law en- 
acted in 1918 has become a dead letter, and 
therefore part-time school is not a compul- 
sory accompaniment of work, part-time 
school is a compulsory accompaniment of 
idleness. 

Many years ago the first of the Folk High 
Schools of Denmark was founded and ever 
since these remarkable institutions have been 
outstanding examples of the possibility of 
building up a stable citizenry through the 
voluntary participation in an indigenous cul- 
ture. The sons and daughters of farmers at- 
tend these schools three or six months a 
year, during the seasons when they are not 
needed at home, and sing and talk their way 
into being better people and better farmers. 

In Russia there is no unemployment. 
Whatever the youth problem there may be, 
it is not one of unemployment, The schools 
are founded upon a philosophy of work. 
After completing the work of the elemen- 


tary school the manual worker attends the 
factory school. After that he continues to 
attend courses on various topics, industrial 
and political. The worker in industry literal- 
ly attends school all his life. 


V 


With these facts before us, what infer- 
ences can we draw as to the responsibility of 
government in meeting the challenge of 
youth ? 

1. The problem of youth is the problem 
of adults. The problem of adults is that of 
setting the economic, social, and political 
house in order so that every young person 
will grow up into a well-guided, well-trained 
older person, and so that there will be a re- 
munerative, productive, creative job await- 
ing him as soon as he is prepared for it. The 
process of guidance and training should con- 
tinue as long as the individual desires help 
and is susceptible to further improvement. 

2. The problem of youth is not a problem 
of recreation, palliation, exploitation, or ex- 
hortation. Recreation, leisure-time activi- 
ties, food for the soul and the mind, cul- 
ture, are of the utmost importance, but they 
are no major problem. They follow natural- 
ly, or easily parallel the provision of satis- 
factory occupation. Palliation assumes a 
temporary maladjustment, whereas we have 
every indication of a definite, continuing 
trend. Exploitation can be ruled out with 
the mere sounding of the word. It is repre- 
hensible in any field of endeavor. Exhorta- 
tion goes out with it. If there is anything 
more futile or more fatuous than everything 
else, it is preaching. 

3. Now, if people are to be employed, who 
is to employ them? Who is to guarantee jobs 
—yes, careers—to youth? There are only 
two kinds of employers—private and public. 
Individual business men, companies, corpo- 
rations must extend welcoming hands to two 
million young people each year, and keep 
them employed. If they cannot do it or will 
not do it, then government must meet the 
challenge and accept the responsibility. 
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Has it not been ever thus? Have not peo- 
ple had to codperate to do what they could 
not do as individuals? United we stand or 
divided we fall. Let us hang together or we 
shall hang separately. 

Incidentally, if business men could co- 
éperate without that interference of govern- 
ment which they so abhor, they could solve 
the youth problem overnight. They know 
that in the long run productive industry and 
agriculture must support all the population, 
working or idle. They could unite and allo- 
cate to each employer, according to the size 
of his business or the predetermined need 
for his commodity, his proper proportion 
of idle workers. In a self-sacrificing mood, 
they might forego personal advantage, com- 
pete for the distinction of saving youth and 
the nation, take the honor and let the profits 
go. 

If, perchance, this proves impracticable, 
then ail the people, as already organized in 
city, state, and Federal government, must 
cooperate to save themselves and their chil- 
dren. Up to the present time, they have at- 
tempted to set minimum standards for 
hours, wages, and health conditions. It has 
been a desperate battle, a forward sally here 
and a retreat there, with powerful forces 
massed against the effort, ranging from re- 
actionary employers to the Supreme Court. 

However, the minimum standard, which 
has not yet been set, and which must be set 
if young people and old people are to find 
jobs, is the minimum number of jobs avail- 
able in any field. 

Why should less bread be baked if any- 
body wants and can eat more bread? Why 
should fewer ships be built if more people 
want to travel? Why should fewer clothes 
be made if there are people who are cold or 
shabby? Especially if they are willing, anx- 
ious, begging to work for these necessities 
and pleasures? Even some of the so-called 
conservative economists say that the way out 
is simple: increase production and lower 
prices. Make more things and enable people 
to buy them. I do not know if that would 
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turn the trick. I do know that organized em- 
ployers have apparently never thought of it, 
or else they think it impracticable. They cer- 
tainly have not done it. 

All of this may sound fantastic, and prob- 
ably is. If so, the only way out is for the 
public to employ idle people, young and old. 
If it does, such employment must necessarily 
be concerned with the rendering of services, 
the production of consumption goods, or the 
manufacture of capital goods. The govern- 
ment has been providing public services for 
a long time—highways, schools, water sup- 
ply, prisons, recreation grounds, national 
forests, and so on. More recently the num- 
ber of persons engaged in these services has 
expanded enormously through the addition 
of relief workers. 

The government has, in effect, accepted 
the responsibility of employing a large pro- 
portion of those whom private business and 
industry could not absorb. Wages have been 
just high enough to ward off starvation. The 
money to pay the wages has been borrowed 
from other people who happened to have 
it available. The borrowing must continue, 
because only in a very indirect way are these 
workers adding to the store of wealth from 
which they are being paid. They are not sup- 
porting themselves. 

The argument in favor of confining re- 
lief to public works is that competition with 
private industry would retard normal recov- 
ery. That it would reduce the purchases from 
existing industries is, no doubt, true. But 
youth are asking, insistently and uncomfort- 
ably, “How long do we wait?” and many 
who have waited are youth no longer. 

It is interesting to note how the line is 
drawn between public and private industry. 
It follows, of course, the pattern of the 
status quo. Large numbers of unemployed 
are engaged in teaching other unemployed, 
for education is a “public work.” But not so 
long ago, education was a very private affair. 
The supply of water is a public work, but the 
supply of food is private. The supply of light 
and power is public in some places and pri- 
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vate in others. Despite, perhaps because of, 
the TVA decision, power is still on the knees 
of the nine gods in Washington. 

And so on and so on. The frontier of pub- 
lic employment has been pushed far. Our 
thesis is that if private industry, if individ- 
ual effort, cannot employ all the people to 
do the work of the world and thereby en- 
able us and our children to live, then so- 
ciety must accept the responsibility of get- 
ting private industry to do what inevitably 
must be done, or do the job itself. Youth 
challenges the government—that is to say, 
you and me—and we must meet the chal- 
lenge. 

4. But how may this be done, and what 
has it to do with part-time education? A few 
nights ago, after I had addressed some fifty 
or sixty of these worried youth, one of them 
told me that all this vocational guidance was 
ridiculous as long as no jobs were available. 
Why did we teachers not get busy and pro- 
vide the jobs? His criticism was fair enough, 
his challenge misdirected. It is only the gov- 
ernment at large that can provide the jobs 
—and that is the challenge of the American 
Youth Bill. 

It is proposed that youth be employed on 
public enterprises. There is no restriction 
as to what the enterprise may be. Whether 
the economics of the bill is feasible, work- 
able, or even desirable, is debatable, but as 
to the necessity of attaining the end, there 
can be no doubt. 

5. And this leads us to the matter of part- 
time education. Youth are asking for a “sys- 
tem of vocational training and employment 
on public enterprises.” The bill seems to as- 
sume that the training shall be of the type 
usually known as cooperative. Experience 
both here and abroad points to the sound- 
ness of this type of education. Educationally, 
psychologically, socially, it provides for the 
development of the individual and for his 


induction into full-time vocational respon- 
sibility more effectively than does any other 
type. But it is seriously hampered, in fact, 
breaks down, when individual employers 
must be implored and adjured to cooperate. 

In the depression, apprenticeship has been 
in the doldrums. True, through the extraor- 
dinary efforts of unusual people, some pro- 
grams have survived, others have been pro- 
moted, but the general experience has been 
that codperative schools become full-time 
schools because there are no part-time jobs 
for the students. Government is responsible 
then, not only for the employment of young 
people, but for their concurrent, correlated 
education. 

VI 

Objection very properly may be offered 
that as an educator I disclaim responsibility 
for, and even knowledge of, the most effec- 
tive method of providing jobs for young 
people, and yet use many words to discuss 
that very problem. 

Well, I am somewhat in the position of 
youth itself. I too am confused, frustrated, 
and sometimes, I think, exploited. Perhaps 
the reader begins to suspect as much. How- 
ever, young people throw back at me their 
well-justified comments upon the futility of 
guidance without placement. How do I func- 
tion as a vocational counselor, teacher, or 
principal if I am preparing young people 
to live in a vacuum? The private employer 
says, “I am sorry that I cannot employ any- 
body, but I am in the red now.” The gov- 
ernment says, “The best we can do is to give 
relief jobs, and that is only temporary.” 

Why should I not be confused and frus- 
trated? And if society will not use the prod- 
uct to which I have given all my effort, all I 
seem to be doing is another kind of “made 
work.” Like the young people, I want a job 
which is not only remunerative, but one 
which is productive and creative. 
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The Norris School Coéperative 
J. D. Williams 


Tens of thousands of tourists went to Norris, Tennessee, to see 
the building of the dam. There was never a pageant more stirring than the solemn 
flight of machines at work across that valley, brilliantly flood-lighted at night, ac- 
companied by a symphony of rumbling, clanking, grinding sounds. A mile or so 
from the dam you might have seen something a little less spectacular but funda- 
mentally more significant: another engineering project—an experiment in social 
engineering—the “co-op” at the Norris School. The author, at present director of 
University High School, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky, was the 
first principal at Norris and the chief engineer of the project he describes here. 


V.A. MEANS electric-power production 
a many people of America. The court 
battles and the Supreme Court decision have 
given many the impression that the only 
work the Tennessee Valley Authority is do- 
ing is the building of dams, one purpose of 
which is the production of electric power. 
Those who are better informed know that 
the T.V.A. is working on a vastly broader 
program which includes the control of soil 
erosion, control of floods, planting of for- 
ests, and the operation of experimental 
laboratories. 

In planning the new town of Norris, Ten- 
nessee, provision was made for a school. In 
the minds of those responsible for the plan- 
ning program, the school was to play an im- 
portant part in the community. Extreme care 
was used to select teachers with broad train- 
ing and experience—teachers who had a de- 
sire to undertake an educational adventure. 
A program was built for children from the 
ages of two to eighteen inclusive. 

The purpose of this article is to describe 
one of the most interesting developments of 
the first year the school was in operation. 
The Norris School opened early in October, 
1934. The organization divided the grades 
from seven to twelve into two groups. Some 
fifty boys-and girls enrolled in what is com- 
monly conceived to be the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades. This group followed a 
curriculum somewhat more general than did 
the group which included the last three 


grades. The four major fields in the first 
group were English, Social Sciences, Gen- 
eral Science, and Mathematics. 

The general-science teacher conceived the 
idea of planning his work around the life 
at Norris. His class made arrangements with 
the town management to rent four acres of 
ground. 

The purpose of the class was to garden. 
The teacher’s purpose was much more than 
that. He wanted to teach soil chemistry, seed 
germination, erosion, cultivation, selection, 
bacteriology, etc. The problems of raising 
finances and of organizing the work con- 
fronted them. This group called to its assist- 
ance the social-science teacher, who was 
quick to see the possibilities of having the 
group actually experience that which he was 
trying to teach. Immediately, they studied 
the various forms of business organization, 
and after careful consideration decided that 
the codperative form was best suited to their 
purposes. 

The problem of raising money to pur- 
chase seed, equipment, and fertilizer, and 
to pay the rent, was not solved. This prob- 
lem involved both social science and mathe- 
matics. The mathematics teacher was soon 
shifting her teaching to conform to the very 
vital needs of this group in assisting it to 
compute interest, percentage, graphs, frac- 
tions, measures, and weights. 

The board of directors decided to issue 
500 ten-cent bonds which would bear 3 per 
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cent interest with the due date July 1. An 
interesting and attractive bond was designed 
by a talented member of the group, and 
mimeographed. The library numbering ma- 
chine was used to number the bonds and the 
number and purchaser were registered by 
the office section. 

How were these bonds to be sold? Who 
was to sell them? Were they to be adver- 
tised? Who should write the advertise- 
ments? The board of directors had been 
facing the problem of letter writing, and 
now decided that some help from the Eng- 
lish teacher would be useful. The English 
work shifted to meet the needs of the mem- 
bers of The Codperative by assisting in the 
development of sales talks, circular letters, 
business letters, and advertising. 

The bond issue was oversubscribed at 
least twice when it was offered for sale early 
in the winter. 

The organization naturally divided itself 
into four major departments—production, 
accounting, administration, and sales. The 
board of directors was elected to serve for 
one year. The board organized and elected 
a chairman, who acted as the chief execu- 
tive officer. 

The Codperative made connections with a 
wholesale florist, a seed dealer, a fertilizer 
dealer; with all of Knoxville; and with the 
shops at Norris, used at that time for pro- 
duction and adult training. 

During the winter season and early spring, 
when the production department had noth- 
ing to be sold, the sales department retailed 
cut flowers and potted plants, seeds, and 
fertilizer. Some of the boys of the produc- 
tion department made flower boxes at the 
shops. The sales department sold these, al- 
so. 

The accounting group now announced 
that they had money in the bank—enough to 
retire the bonds on July 1, and more. 

What shall be done with the money? Shall 
it be divided ? To whom does it belong? How 
shall it be divided? These questions led to 
many interesting researches and discussions 
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for the social-science classes. Finally, a 
rather simple plan was devised. All previous 
work should be counted as though everyone 
had contributed the same. From this date on 
the accounting department was to keep a 
record of each hour that each member of the 
group worked. Stock was issued on the basis 
of the number of hours worked, and divi- 
dends would be declared at intervals on the 
basis of the amount of stock issued. Each 
eight hours of work entitled one to a share 
of stock. 

Soon personnel problems arose. Some 
worked faster than others, some threw clods 
and played around, some salesmen loafed on 
the job and turned in more time than they 
actually worked, some wanted to transfer 
from one department to another. These 
problems were met by the group, sometimes 
satisfactorily, sometimes not. 

These junior-high-school boys and girls 
were learning to deal with human beings as 
they are. Each department elected its own 
head, who was responsible to the chairman 
of the board. The board decided to have the 
department head and his supervisors evalu- 
ate the work done by individuals in terms of 
time, and stock was issued on the basis of 
the supervisor’s report. The sales depart- 
ment was placed on a commission basis, 

Some of the group had the idea of build- 
ing a hothouse, and heating the beds by run- 
ning an electric wire through the bottom of 
the bed. The wire was such as to offer 
enough resistance to make it warm. Plants 
could be grown in the beds for sale in the 
early spring, and for The Cooperative’s own 
gardens. This offered a fine opportunity to 
teach electricity and germination as well as 
other phases of science. 

About the time the hothouse was being 
planned, another interesting development, 
a method of competitive bidding between 
groups within The Cooperative began. Cal- 
culation of the cost of such a project as the 
hothouse was no better than a guess, because 
no one knew how many hours or shares of 
stock it would cost The Codperative. Several 
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members asked the mathematics teacher to 
go over the plans carefully with them to de- 
termine the amount of excavation necessary 
and materials to be used. An experienced 
engineer was then asked to estimate the time 
it would take them to do the work. 

When others heard of this maneuver on 
the part of this group, new groups sprang 
up and the mathematics teacher did a beauti- 
ful job of teaching geometry and algebra to 
help these members meet a real need, 

The board of directors decided that to 
know exactly how much a piece of work 
would cost them was better than to guess at 
it; so they called for bids from these groups. 
On this job the question was raised: What 
should be the penalty for bidding 48 hours 
and actually using 60 hours? This was pena- 
lized by taking away an hour from the origi- 
nal bid for every hour needed beyond the 
original bid. In the example stated, the ac- 
tual amount paid the group would be 48, the 
original bid, less 12, the number of hours 
over—which would be 36. This penalty had 
the effect of making the groups figure much 
more carefully, again motivating mathe- 
matics. 

As the end of the school year came, some 
of the ninth-grade students wondered what 
they were to do with their stock. They had 
been receiving dividends. Would they con- 
tinue to do so? When these ninth graders 
went into the tenth grade, should they still 
belong? These questions finally led the group 
to decide to have the chairman appoint a 
committee to study the problems. 
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This committee wrote to all parts of the 
country where producers’ cooperatives are 
working. They learned that this problem of 
stock disposal when one leaves the organi- 
zation is perplexing many codperatives. To 
place a value on the stock and place it on 
the open market meant that ultimately con- 
trol would pass from the hands of the actual 
producers. 

A plan was devised whereby The Co- 
Operative placed a value upon stock at a giv- 
en date. This was done by the accounting 
department, and The Codperative bought in 
the shares of those withdrawing from the 
organization. 

The procedure raised new problems. But 
some such procedure is likely to stand, since 
the producing members retain control of the 
organization. At one time the problems 
seemed so hopelessly involved, the finances 
in such poor condition, and the group so 
torn by conflicting opinions, that the board 
of directors planned to incorporate under 
the laws of Tennessee, have the court ap- 
point a receiver and, if the receivership 
should prove futile, go into voluntary bank- 
ruptcy. Actually, the coming of a strawberry 
season saved The Codperative from such a 
procedure. 

Certainly, those advising this group of 
junior-high-school boys and girls cared 
little which path the organization took. The 
road to bankruptcy may have meant finan- 
cial failure—but we knew that it was an 
educational success in any event. What more 
could we desire? 








An Exchange Principalship 


George Hetzel 


“A complete departure from one’s usual ways of thinking and 
doing” can result in much good. The writer of this article, principal of the John 
Marshall Junior High School, of Pasadena, California, should know. He and Doctor 
E. Scott Holbeck, principal of the Woodrow Wilson Intermediate School, of Pas- 
saic, New Jersey, exchanged schools for a year. The writer's experiences, and his 
evaluation of the results of the trade, form an article that may induce superintendents 
and boards of education in other cities to consider the idea. 


RATHER novel idea is being carried out 
A this year in Pasadena, California and 
Passaic, New Jersey, through an exchange of 
principals. Dr, E. Scott Holbeck, principal 
of the Woodrow Wilson Intermediate school 
of Passaic, and the writer, principal of the 
John Marshall Junior High School of Pasa- 
dena, are exchanging schools, homes, and 
climates for the school year. 

The plan was initiated by Dr. Holbeck, 
who met Dr. John A. Sexson, superintend- 
ent of the Pasadena Schools, at the Superin- 
tendents’ Convention held in Atlantic City in 
February, 1935. Dr. Holbeck desired a year 
of experience in a western school system, and 
suggested to Dr. Sexson that perhaps he 
might arrange with one of the Pasadena 
principals to exchange with him for the 
coming year. Upon his return Dr. Sexson 
gave the writer an opportunity to consider 
the suggestion. 

Feeling that a year in an eastern school 
would be a profitable experience, the writer 
accepted. 

The important steps in completing the ar- 
rangements were to secure the permission of 
the local superintendents and boards of edu- 
cation, to have credentials of each accepted 
by the state departments of education, and to 
adjust salary and pension details with dis- 
trict, county, and state authorities. All of 
these matters were arranged readily with a 
small amount of correspondence. The school 
and home arrangements were handled 


through a rather voluminous correspondence 
during the six months preceding the begin- 
ning of our trips early in August. 

Both of us with our families traveled by 
automobile, doing considerable sightseeing, 
as we plan to do on the return trips. As pre- 
viously arranged, we met at St. Louis late 
in August and had our first and only per- 
sonal conference, which lasted for several 
hours, and which covered a vast number of 
details, chiefly educational. 

Our personal conference, the preceding 
correspondence, and the exchange of pro- 
grams, schedules, and general school infor- 
mation served to orient us somewhat. Yet, 
speaking now only for himself, the writer 
found a new community, an industrial rather 
than a residential city, a new type of school, 
practically an entirely foreign pupil person- 
nel, a differently selected board of education, 
and a different attitude towards schools and 
education. Furthermore, not being acquaint- 
ed with a single individual in Passaic, a 
complete set of new adjustments was com- 
pulsory. 

From such a situation there are inestima- 
ble educational, social, and personal out- 
comes. It demands a revaluation and a 
readaptation of one’s educational ideas, the 
need of making good in a new social situa- 
tion, and a complete departure from one’s 
usual ways of thinking and doing. Even 
though one is considered a guest principal 
for a time, yet there is the responsibility for 
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organization, management, and leadership 
which must always be borne by the school 
principal. 

Concerning the educational values of such 
an exchange, for after all these are of pri- 
mary importance, each superintendent and 
board of education expect the exchange prin- 
cipal to secure information and experience 
that will be of value to their school system, 
and to the principal’s own school in particu- 
lar. 

In order that the greatest specific values 
may come to the particular principal and his 
school, the writer would advise others inter- 
ested in such an exchange to secure it with 
those having the same type of school, so that 
direct studies of similar problems under dif- 
ferent conditions may be made. While chil- 
dren are children anywhere, yet there is 
considerable difference between a seventh- 
and eighth-grade intermediate, platoon 
school, and a junior high school consisting of 
seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth grades. 

However, there are so many values ac- 
cruing because of the educational contacts 
made possible for a guest principal, apart 
from the regular school work, that this pro- 
vision should not be the deciding factor in 
arranging for an exchange. 

In the administration of a new and differ- 
ent type of school there are still the prob- 
lems of state laws, board regulations, cur- 
riculum, program, time schedules, pupil or- 
ganizations, promotions, grading, faculty 
meetings, parent-teacher association, janito- 
rial service, and the attitudes of pupils, 
teachers, and members of the community. 

All of these, plus the multitude of other 
school details, must be studied and mastered, 
preliminary to suggesting and explaining 
changes that one deems wise and helpful. It 
is in this field of administration that ex- 
change principals may develop themselves 
and be mutually helpful. Dr. Holbeck and 
the writer in the St. Louis conference sug- 
gested several phases that each desired the 
other to study and modify if it seemed de- 
sirable and possible. No restrictions were 


either mentioned or contemplated. This un- 
derstanding made it possible practically to 
consider the new school as one’s own, and to 
view it with a fresh and open mind, not 
handicapped by tradition or previous habits ; 
for we are all prone to be satisfied with what 
we have inaugurated and found to serve our 
purposes satisfactorily, even after its useful- 
ness has ended. 

Thus it has been possible to modify, elim- 
inate, and introduce procedures and stand- 
ards that have been tried and found good in 
Pasadena, while at the same time learning 
much from other phases of administration to 
which the home principal may have given 
more thought and investigation. In the main, 
changes have not been made without discus- 
sion with the faculty, and their approval. 

It is interesting to note that some of the 
soundest suggestions come from members of 
the faculty, who may be reluctant to speak to 
their own principal concerning desirable 
changes. 

As one example of introducing a new 
school activity, a system of school clubs has 
been started. Both pupils and teachers were 
asked to suggest clubs or recreational activi- 
ties in which they were interested, and which 
could be carried on at the school. The teacher 
with a hobby, or recreational interest, thus 
became the adviser of a group of pupils with 
similar interests. In this way about thirty 
clubs were established which meet during 
school time, for an hour every two weeks. 

Whether the principal and faculty may 
desire to continue the clubs next year on the 
same basis may be questioned, but there has 
been the experience with a new activity and 
the opportunity to form new judgments. 

Another type of problem relates to an atti- 
tude or procedure already established, but 
deserving of modification, It arises from the 
fact that ninety-five per cent of the pupils in 
the Wilson School are of foreign parentage, 
of which about one fourth each are Jewish, 
Polish, and Italian, while the remaining 
quarter comprises about thirty other nation- 
alities. 
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The problem, of great interest to the 
writer, is whether these foreign pupils will 
respond in the same way that American pu- 
pils respond if they receive similar treatment. 
The study so far indicates that if sympa- 
thetic allowance be made for economic con- 
ditions, and home environments, which are 
unusually distressing in this school, these 
foreign children respond as normal Amer- 
ican children do to the accepted standards of 
discipline, kind treatment, and respect for 
personality. 

Although the percentage of difficult pupil 
adjustments is unusually high, yet most of 
the difficulties which seem to require differ- 
ent treatment are due largely to the attempt 
to use the standardized academic curriculum 
for all, regardless of interests, abilities, and 
future prospects of the pupils. This results in 
a feeling of inferiority, failure, and delin- 
quency. 

These are but samples of the many inter- 
esting problems of the exchange principal. 

In addition to the administrative values 
inherent in this exchange, there are many 
others which are incidental, but in the aggre- 
gate more valuable than those resulting from 
the direct school experience. Among these 
are the opportunities of visiting many schools 
of different types, making contacts, and 
forming friendships with various adminis- 
trators and classroom teachers. It is possible 
through such experiences to appreciate the 
educational standards of the eastern schools 
and to evaluate the many diverse procedures 
which one finds here. This also forces a care- 
ful appraisal of one’s own ideals and prac- 
tices. 

Of great interest, too, are the methods of 
financing the schools as well as their admin- 
istration by superintendents, principals, and 


supervisors. The standing of teachers as a 
professional group, their organizations, their 
publications, their salaries, and their rela- 
tions with their communities—all of these 
are worthy of consideration by way of con- 
trast with one’s own state and city. 

Still another educational experience sec- 
ond to none in importance is that of prepar- 
ing and giving addresses to different kinds 
of organizations and professional groups. 
There have been requests from service clubs, 
principals’ groups, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, teachers colleges, and several elemen- 
tary schools. The subjects have ranged 
through quite a variety of topics, including 
the climate of Southern California and the 
Pasadena Tournament of Roses. 

In addition to all of these values there are 
New York City, Washington, Philadelphia, 
New England, and the thousands of histor- 
ical places which fairly crowd this vicinity— 
all within easy access, for distances are 
short here on the Atlantic coast. One feels 
that he is in the center of things, not only 
historical, but social, economic, financial, and 
political. 

Finally, one other opportunity of real sig- 
nificance to the writer this year has been a 
critical consideration of the John Marshall 
Junior High School from a distance of three 
thousand miles. 

It is possible to evaluate many phases of 
the school life there in a saner, less biased, 
more professional spirit than when actually 
administering the school, surrounded by fa- 
miliar faces and well established practices 
and traditions. One result then, of this exper- 
iment, will be a thorough educational ap- 
praisal of former procedures in the light of 
revised concepts due to the stimulating ex- 
periences of this year. 
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Seventh-Grade Pupils Need a Planned 
Course in Adjustment to School Life 
A. W. Johnson 


The gap between the elementary school and the junior high school 
causes a bewilderment and a lack of immediate adjustment on the part of many 
pupils who enter the latier school. The author, principal of the Junior High School 
at Minot, North Dakota, explains here how his school makes the transition com- 
paratively painless for pupils, through a series of twelve weekly homeroom lessons. 


ONFLICTING emotions stir within young 
people as they approach the time to 
change from the elementary school to junior 
high school. Some look forward to the new 
experience with pleasure ; others fear it with 
a sickening dread ; while still others approach 
the change with a keen curiosity. 

There may be no foundation for some of 
these attitudes, but their presence neverthe- 
less calls for their recognition and treatment. 

A planned program beginning in the 
sixth grade and extending through the first 
twelve weeks of junior-high-school life has 
been followed in the Minot Junior High 
School. The contacts in the sixth grade are 
planned to be informal. Arrangements are 
made with the principals of the various 
buildings to use some mimeographed ma- 
terial, telling about the activities of the jun- 
ior high school, as English or reading les- 
sons in the sixth grade. 

These have brought out some questions 
which the sixth-grade teacher feels she can- 
not adequately answer. The principal of the 
junior high school is then invited to visit 
the sixth grade. This is his golden oppor- 
tunity to establish the spirit of camaraderie. 
Questions and answers go back and forth, 
and fears are dispelled, Information giving 
the pupils some self-assurance in entering 
the new school is given. 

Do you remember the first time a profes- 
sor walked along with you when you were 
a lowly freshman? This visit does much 
the same thing to “set up” these youngsters. 


After this visit the sixth graders speak to 
him when they meet him on the street. 

At this meeting the principal extends an 
invitation to the pupils in the sixth-grade 
rooms to be the guests of the junior high 
school at an assembly. The program at this 
assembly is in charge of the honor society, 
which is inducting its new members. The 
sixth-grade pupils are assigned to the sec- 
tions in the auditorium where they will be 
seated when they enter the seventh grade. 

When they enter junior high school in 
the fall, they find that one of their first 
homeroom sessions is to be given over to a 
period which has come to be known as the 
“orientation period.” 

This period comes once a week, and is 
handled by the homeroom teacher. Twelve 
mimeographed lessons have been worked 
out, and are used as the guide for the 
teacher in helping the pupils to adjust them- 
selves to the new school. 

The twelve topics in these lessons deal 
partly with the detailed procedures and 
partly with attitudes and ideals. The title 
of each suggests its contents: 1. Building 
Regulations, 2. Corridor Regulations, 3. 
Attendance and Make-Up Work, 4. Tardi- 
ness, 5, School Assemblies, 6. Personal 
Cleanliness, 7. Clubs and Organizations, 8. 
Attitudes, 9. Study Habits, 10. What Is a 
Junior High School?, 11. School Spirit, 12. 
The Typical Junior High Pupil. 

These lessons are prepared for seventh- 
grade children; they deal with everyday 
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procedures. The application is made to the 
present school situation, not to some hypo- 
thetical case in some far-away school. 

Quite often teachers have assumed that 
children have been habituated to many of 
the routine procedures because these pro- 
cedures are second nature with the teachers. 
But the regulations in each school vary and 
the procedures are not always uniformly 
interpreted even within the same building. 
Small wonder, then, that pupils are con- 
fused ; develop a feeling of insecurity; and 
become maladjusted. “It seemed that it was 
all dark,” one pupil said in commenting on 
these lessons, “and then all at once a big 
light came and shone on the path of Junior 
High.” 

Handbooks containing the school’s rules 
and regulations may serve the purpose with 
older pupils, but a mass of details bewil- 
ders the twelve-year-old. He probably fails 
to read and comprehend the handbook ma- 
terial, The type of lessons which has proved 
very successful has been written in an in- 
formal and friendly tone, covering small 
parts of the school life in each section. A 
question and answer period with each les- 
son has given the homeroom teacher oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the pupils 
and their attitudes toward the life of the 
school. 

Information about the building arrange- 
ments is given at the first orientation pe- 
riod. The lesson describes the location and 
numbering of the rooms in the building; 
the bell system; opening and dismissal of 
school ; and the use of the lockers. It opens 
with this paragraph: 

“School is a great deal like a basketball 
game. Both must be run according to rules. 
Both have players and officials. In school, 
the pupils may be said to be the players and 
the teachers, the officials. The rules of the 
game are not made up day by day. They are 
well-established customs and regulations. 
They are much the same, whether you are 
in school in Minot, Chicago, Bismarck, or 
What-have-you.” 


The second orientation lesson dwells on 
corridor regulations. This topic is opened 
in this manner: 

“Can you imagine a city without traffic 
regulations? If there were such a one, driv- 
ers would not keep to the right side of the 
street ; they would turn in the street where- 
ever they wished; they would drive at un- 
reasonable rates of speed; and do all other 
things which are now regulated by custom 
and rules because they are best for all.” 

Then there follows a discussion of run- 
ning and skating in the halls; shouting and 
whistling ; the purpose of the middle rail on 
the stairways; wearing caps in the halls; 
and walking down the corridors more than 
two abreast. 

The procedure of this school in handling 
absences and make-up work is discussed in 
the next lesson, What are good excuses for 
absences? What procedure does a pupil fol- 
low upon entering school after an absence? 
What is done about the work covered by 
the class during the absence? Questions of 
this nature are answered. Examples of 
good and poor reasons for being absent 
from school are considered. A sample of 
the kind of statement that parents should 
send to the school explaining an absence is 
given. 

The need for building the habit of being 
on time is covered in the fourth orientation 
period. Emphasis is placed on the matter of 
organization of duties in order that tardi- 
ness may be avoided. “Resolve that you are 
in your seat on time after the intermission 
between classes. Some pupils loiter in the 
halls, at the locker, or in the lavatory, and 
then come dashing into the classroom just 
as the buzzer sounds. This is neither smart, 
nor is it good manners. Coming late to class 
is an ear-mark, a symptom—it indicates a 
careless attitude; poor ability to organize; 
or a deliberate attempt to get into the lime- 
light to show off. Nobody likes a “smart- 
aleck”—avoid doing the things which might 
lead your fellow-pupils and teachers to 
think that you are one.” Reasons for com- 
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ing tardy are grouped into two classes— 
good or poor. 

The purpose of the school assemblies is 
discussed at one orientation period. How 
the programs are planned and pupils se- 
lected for participation; the conduct of the 
audience, and stage etiquette; and entering 
and leaving the auditorium, are some of 
the topics that form the basis for a discus- 
sion at this period. 

A rating chart for assembly programs is 
explained, so that in case all other motives 
for appreciating an assembly program may 
be lacking, this one may interest some 
pupils. 

Standards for personal cleanliness at 
junior-high-school age supply the material 
for another period, This topic is opened in 
this tone: 

“When you were a baby your mother or 
some older person saw to it that you were 
kept clean. You were bathed, your face and 
hands were washed, your hair was combed, 
and your clothing was changed regularly. 
Are you still in your baby days when it 
comes to matters of personal cleanliness? 
Do you depend on your mother to remind 
you about washing, bathing, keeping your 
clothing clean and in repair? If you do, then 
you are not growing up in an all-round way 
as you should.” 

A discussion of appropriate school dress 
in junior high school is provided; use of 
cosmetics ; wearing sweaters and rubbers in 
the classes ; and use of the school lavatories, 
are other features that are considered. A 
ten-point self-rating scale on personal 
cleanliness and school appearance is used 
to center each pupil’s attention upon him- 
self. 

Another period is given over to learning 
about the programs of school clubs and or- 
ganizations. The requirements for member- 
ship and the activities of the clubs are made 
clear. The purposes of both service clubs, 
such as the library and monitors’ clubs, 
as well as the hobby clubs, are explained. 
This helps the pupils to orientate them- 
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selves with the entire school program, and 
to plan for the future. Clubs that are not 
open to seventh-grade pupils until the sec- 
ond semester or the next year should be 
within the scope of their planning, never- 
theless, at the beginning of their junior- 
high-school days. 

A lesson is spent in discussing attitudes. 
Most pupils have heard comments about 
their attitude, but they have not had the 
opportunity to talk about specific traits that 
go to make up general attitudes. Teachers 
will commend a pupil and say, “I like your 
attitude,” or criticize another pupil by say- 
ing, “Your attitude is wrong.” The pupils 
accept the commendation or criticism, but 
fail often to appreciate what was good or 
bad in their contacts with others. 

A self-rating scale on some of the com- 
mon traits of interest, self-confidence, 
cheerfulness, persistence, and obedience 
that enter into the matter of attitudes is 
given for each pupil to analyze himself. 
“Wholesome attitudes are as important to 
our welfare as wholesome food,” is the 
burden of the lesson, which includes sug- 
gestions of traits that show good and poor 
attitudes. 

Study habits are talked about in another 
lesson. The simple mechanics of, “On your 
mark! Get set! Go!” are the study habits 
that are stressed in this period. Seventh- 
grade pupils need help in organizing some 
of the simple mechanics, especially under 
the departmental organization, so as to do 
effective school work. 

It is easy for teachers to assume that 
pupils know all about the tools needed for 
carrying on successful school work. Much 
emphasis is laid in this lesson on the mat- 
ter of alert interest and active attention. 

Lesson 10 of the series develops the an- 
swer to the query, “What is a junior high 
school?” The purpose of the lesson is to 
acquaint the pupils with the program of re- 
quired and elective subjects as the basis for 
subsequent guidance, and to develop pride 
in membership in a larger school. 
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Pupils give floor talks during the discus- 
sion on topics such as: What I Like About 
Junior High, and The Subjects I Need to 
Take to Prepare for My Life-Work. 

The foregoing lesson leads directly into 
the topic of School Spirit. “School spirit 
and homeroom spirit do not grow out of a 
fine building; they are not created by a 
principal; nor by teachers; nor even a 
small group of interested pupils alone. 
School spirit grows out of an orderly, well- 
managed school which provides a program 
of attractive work and activities that create 
an enthusiastic feeling in normal young 
people.” 

In this lesson it is pointed out that joy 
comes from loyalty, unity, and pride in an 
organization with which one may be con- 
nected. One pupil in making comment on 
the orientation lessons said, “We would 
enter school very blindly if it were not for 
the information of the orientation lessons. 
They helped me to understand the way of 
doing things. Two orientation lessons I liked 
the best were School Spirit and Study Hab- 
its.” 

Codes of conduct and pledges of loyalty 
were drawn up by groups as expressions of 
their resolve to develop a constructive 
school spirit. 

There may be no typical junior-high- 
school pupil, as the title for the final les- 
son seems to imply, but there is a variety 
of types. There are the pupils who adjust 
themselves to the school life and find their 
places because they have a mental attitude 
that allows them to enjoy whatever they 
do; at the other extreme there are those 
who make no response whatever to any 
efforts of arousing constructive enthusiasm. 

The gist of this final lesson is summed 
up in this paragraph: “You should now be 
a full-fledged member of junior high. Many 
of the regulations of the school have been 
covered in your orientation sessions. You 
have also had opportunity to observe and 
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experience how these regulations work out 
in practice. Your part in the life of the 
school is very important. If you fail to ob- 
serve the regulations and respect the ideals 
of the school, then one cog in the wheel has 
been broken, and the machine will not be 
working at its best.” 

The pupils were asked to write their 
comments and critcisms of the lessons at 
the close of the course. The summary of 
one seventh-grade pupil included most of 
the points made by all others. She said, 
“The orientation lessons to me have served 
as a lighthouse for my early seventh-grade 
days. They to me have not been like written 
laws that you simply must follow or die; 
they seem so friendly-like, and it seems just 
like a close friend telling you these things 
about junior high school. 

“T like the order in which they come. 
They don’t come all at once so you just have 
to work awfully hard to remember and un- 
derstand them. They come gradually once 
a week so you have a whole week to prac- 
tice the things that were in them till the 
next one comes, 

“T like the way the lessons are illustrated 
by examples and the way in which seventh 
graders are encouraged to give their ideas 
for the bettering of the lessons.” 

This type of orientation lessons hastens 
the adjustment of young people in their 
new school. This speeding up process in it- 
self tends to avoid the building up of wrong 
attitudes by the hit-or-miss method. There 
is material with which to build such a course 
in adjustments within every school. Self- 
made materials seem to be more effective 
with the children than ready-made mate- 
rials which apply to no school situation in 
particular. 

The commonplace, routine things about 
a new school are strange to entering chil- 
dren. There is no need to look to vocational 
and educational guidance until the basic ad- 
justments to school life have been made. 
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Editorial 


STUDENT OPINION AND ITS EXPRESSION 


Leaders of Protestant religious institu- 
tions have in recent years become cognizant 
of the emptiness and even the dangers of 
religious practises—sermonizing, discuss- 
ing, gaining information about unsocial or 
anti-social conditions—which result in no 
action. 

In rural or village communities, the care 
or visitation of the poor, the sewing bees, 
the serving of suppers, and the organizing 
of socials have given to many church-mem- 
bers some outlet of expression for the im- 
pulses and emotional states which have 
been promoted by religious observances. 
Evangelical or revival drives have put the 
faithful to work in the saving of souls. 
Service of some sort has precluded the 
thwarting of the readiness to do something 
that would be helpful to their brothers and 
sisters within and outside the fold. 

With the arrival of a more sophisticated 
urban society, however, socials and revivals 
and missions have less personal appeal to 
young people. Progressive religious leaders 
have therefore moved on to the discussion 
of ethical-financial-nationalistic _ relation- 
ships and of conditions in urban communi- 
ties and in industrial society. 

Only the most courageous church lead- 
ers have been willing, however, to encourage 
or even to approve of positive action on the 
part of church youths—circulating petitions, 
drawing up resolutions, sending protests, 
raising money for strikers’ families or for 
political prisoners, picketing exploiting em- 
ployers or landlords who were evicting poor 
tenants. Only today are such positive ac- 
tions by church youths being recognized as 
necessary if social-minded youths are to 
save their own souls from disintegration 
and callousness. 

What is true for church youths is as true 
for students in the socialized school. Better 
to go on parsing Latin sentences and doing 


algebra exercises and memorizing dates 
than to encourage youths to study and dis- 
cuss the realities of the stupid “civilization” 
of which they form the new generation, and 
then to take an examination on what has 
been dealt with in class and so to treat it 
as information on which to base discourses. 
Such is the road to personal and social fu- 
tility ! 

What can youths do? How shall they ex- 
press their concern for a society that ap- 
pears to be crumbling about them? 

Two examples of positive expression in 
the area of peace and international rela- 
tions have recently come to our attention. 
At the Fieldston School of the Ethical Cul- 
ture Society of New York City, the third 
and fourth forms (ninth and tenth grades) 
organized a Peace Council after the Stu- 
dent Anti-War demonstrations of April 6, 
1934. 

“In the mornings before school these 
young high-school students planned this 
book. They took the responsibility for a 
project which involved discussion and 
thought. They did both the writing and the 
assembling without the motivation of marks 
or school credit, but rather through their 
sincere passion for peace. Needless to say, 
it has been a cooperative adventure in 
learning. That the book is being published 
and may contribute to a more genuine 
world peace is their fervent hope.”” 

The handbook contains six brief chap- 
ters, illustrated with cartoons: The Price 
They Paid; The Weapons Men Have Used; 
What War Does to Men; What War Does 
to Society; Why Men Fought and Fight; 
What Can We Do About It? For fifteen 
cents the students will send you a copy. The 
address is 238th Street and Riverdale Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

1 Algernon D. Black, one of the Leaders of the New 
York Society for Ethical Culture, who in his capacity as a 


member of the Fieldston Faculty, served as adviser to the 
student authors. 
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A second example is reported by two 
pupils, Nancy Cardozo and Frances Reitler 
in an article entitled “Marshalling Student 
Opinion” in Progressive Education for 
January, 1936 (Vol. XIII, No. 1). It de- 
scribes a project that developed at the Dal- 
ton School in New York City as a result 
of a study of the Italo-Ethiopian War. It 
was the judgment of the pupils of this class 
that the United States was hindering the 
efforts toward world peace by selling com- 
modities to Italy, 

So they drew up a petition to be sent to 
the President of the United States after it 
had been signed by high-school students the 
country over. 

In their own school they first stumblec 
over the apathetic “what’s the use” attitude 
of their fellow students. The pupils of the 
class set to work, however, to persuade their 
schoolmates that each signature would help 
in a cause in which they believed. Eventu- 
ally two-thirds of the pupils signed the pe- 
tition. 

Next they wished to circulate the petition 
by personal solicitation in other schools. 
Now they ran into silent resistance on the 
part of their own teachers to interference 
with “school work” involved in such ab- 
sences. “They think that our immediate, and 
therefore most important, job is our school 
learning,” say the girls. “The very facts we 
learn are designed to make us socially 
aware. Nevertheless when we have become 
aware to the extent of wanting to act on 
our beliefs, it seems unreasonable that we 
should have to take valuable time away 
from our efforts. Any of our actions must 
necessarily take time away from school ac- 
tivities. Each teacher sees so plainly the 
benefit the student receives from his sub- 
ject that it seems to him more important 
than any other interest the student may 
have.” 

The girls depended on letters to reach 
the pupils of thirty progressive schools and 
they themselves visited various metropoli- 
tan high schools. All that they attempted 


involved more obstacles, more disapproving 
faculty members, more inertia. They found 
plenty of do-nothing abstract information 
and attitudes on the part of youths and 
adults, but no “call to service.” 

Through Scholastic and the Christian 
Science Monitor, they sought to reach a 
large audience. They even sought the sup- 
port of adults, including a business concern 
interested in the peace movement, but were 
refused its time on the radio. The petition 
was still being circulated when the article 
for Progressive Education was prepared. 

What a challenge to us teachers! How 
much these youths learned about social in- 
ertia, about us, and about the difficulties 
that beset all positive activist groups! 

The sad state of education in 1936 is 
chiefly due not to lack of financial support, 
not to Hearst and the bugaboo oaths, but 
to our own lack of positive belief, our own 
inertia and cowardice. Until and unless we 
develop positive personalities, we can never 
be educators for a democratic society. We 
shall spend our lives mumbling dead formu- 
las and making out grades and requisitions! 

But not all of us are such. The Decem- 
ber 1935 number of the Pittsburgh School 
Bulletin is devoted to World Peace, and it 
“speaks out in meeting.” It urges teachers 
to sign the manifesto of the Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and Free- 
dom: it gives enthusiastic editorial support 
to the Jane Addams Peace Center and to 
the Youth Forum conducted by a group of 
high-school students; it contains a timely 
and penetrating article by C. C. Klein of the 
Fifth Avenue High School on “War, Peace 
and the Teaching of High School History” ; 
a sympathetic review of Norman Thomas’ 
War—No Profit, No Glory, No Need; 
there are excerpts from an address by Sen- 
ator Nye on “The Munitions Investiga- 
tion”; and finally a “New Star Spangled 
Banner,” beginning: 

“Oh! say, will you hope for the dawn of a day 


When the War lust has fled from the hearts 
of a Nation?” 
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To whatever extent there may be justi- 
fication for opposition on the part of com- 
munity groups to the active participation of 
public-school teachers as teachers in politi- 
cal and economic movements as such, there 
can be no justifiable criticism to teachers’ 
active support of world peace, of the aboli- 
tion of child labor, to the assurance of ade- 
quate food, clothing, and housing for chil- 
dren, to the maintenance of civil liberties. 
These are our professional concerns. 

None of us dares oppose, none of us dares 
be inert in these matters, if he would main- 
tain his self-respect as an educator. He 
may isolate himself from life; he may con- 
tinue as a lesson-assigner and lesson-hear- 
er; he may have no concern for social sta- 
bility and progress and justice. Such insu- 
lation involves little internal conflict, 

But if he permits himself to know of the 
problems and dangers and possibilities of 
the world within which he lives, and being 
conscious of the confusion and chaos 
chooses to remain inert, he endangers both 
his own personal integrity and his ethical 
right to teach children. For such a teacher, 
whatever his subject and however well his 
students pass college entrance board exami- 
nations, perforce teaches make-believe, and 
avoidance, and cowardice. 


P. W. L. C. 


Integrated Curriculum—or 
Integrated Personalities? 

“With letters,” said the king-god Thelmas 
to Theuth, their inventor, “you give your 
disciples not truth but only the semblance 
of truth; they will be hearers of many 
things and will have learned nothing; they 
will appear to be omniscient and will gener- 
ally know nothing; they will be tiresome 
company, having the show of wisdom with- 
out the reality.” 

In the midst of our vigorous efforts to 
fuse and integrate and reorganize our school 
curriculum, we are endeavoring to develop 





more adequate measures of attitudes, be- 
haviors, and knowledges that result from 
our new contents and methods. We have no 
desire to belittle the brave adventures of 
American high-school and college curricu- 
lum reformers. Their progress is surprising 
and heartening. Their efforts to establish 
scientifically controlled measures of the out- 
come of their experiments with integrated 
and socialized curricula are wholly laudable. 

Nevertheless there is real danger that the 
adventure may be so restricted and measured 
and concluded that it will not lead on to the 
kineticizing of the individual. One might 
wish that the word “integrated” might be 
applied to the educand rather than to the 
curriculum. For it is not an integrated cur- 
riculum that should be sought—that is only 
an instrument, potent for some individuals, 
futile for others. Rather is it a change in 
the nervous structure of youths and adults 
that must be encouraged—a change whereby 
they will themselves personify education as 
a process so that they will engage in the 
reconstruction of their experiences and 
hence of their personalities so long as they 
live. 

Such growth defies delimitations of time 
and place and quantity. We recognize it by 
general attitudes of the educand and of his 
associates ; among the cognoscenti his intel- 
lectual and spiritual vitality is honored; he 
and his kind form that elite minority on 
whom culture and progress depend. They 
live in a world of intellectual and spiritual 
challenges; honors come or not; calls to 
service carry rich emoluments or carry no 
financial reward; it is all one. For such a 
man seeks truth because he cannot help him- 
self; he is wound up; he must question, re- 
examine, challenge, accept, and reject. Again 
and again he must modify his beliefs be- 
cause only so can his personality express 
itself; only so can he find peace within 
himself. 


Pr. W. ie G 











Material Review 


John Carr Duff 


The editor offers here his conclusions derived from the interesting 
experiences incident to organizing and conducting through the months represented 
by this volume of THe CLeartnc House this Material Review department. 
“Material” has reference here to paint and clay and brass and wood, to models 
and toys and machines and gadgets with which students may have creative ex- 
periences. It has no reference to books or other printed matter, sometimes loosely 


spoken of as material of instruction. 


HIS month we shall go to see another 

Science Fair at the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York City. 
Among the thousand or more exhibits there 
will be many that bear witness to the value 
of experience with concrete reality. The per- 
petual motion machine two boys almost in- 
vented, the exhibit of pin-hole camera pic- 
tures, the homemade telephones and the 
complicated apparatus for recording wind 
and weather—these are the tangible evidence 
of hours well spent by eager boys who know 
more in their fingers, very likely, than they 
can ever tell with their tongue. 

So much better if they understood the 
principles their contrivances represent well 
enough to talk about them; but words alone 
are hollow, and unless these young fellows 
grow up to be teachers, there will be many 
occasions to do what they know, and pre- 
cious few to tell what they know. What they 
have learned with their hands they remember 
in their hands and in their hearts. This, 
surely, is some part of education. 

In this department I have never said or 
inferred that one could become educated en- 
tirely through his fingers. But I have writ- 
ten and I have implied what all schoolmen 
of my denomination believe : that education, 
as we practice it in our public schools, has 
for generations been too largely given to 
abstractions, especially verbal abstractions. 
It has been made up too much of hearing 
words, and seeing words, and thinking 
words, and saying words. It has been domi- 
nated by pedants, who find more value in 


a paradigm than in a joint well mortised or 
a hand-loomed shawl. 

As a person who practices holiday flights 
of homemade poetry, I shall be one of the 
last to say that creative experience must al- 
ways be something you have with paint and 
a brush or a hammer and nails. Likewise, I 
honor the favored persons who have the tal- 
lent and skill to compose their own music, 
or, what is even more rare, to improvise. 
The drama and the dance are likewise fields 
for creative expression; even conversation 
is a creative art, though infrequently prac- 
ticed as such. 

Add to these familiar media at least one 
more: mathematics—if there are few peo- 
ple who discover the creative use of mathe- 
matics it is not on account of any natural 
limitation of the subject as a medium, but 
because of the dull way in which it has, tra- 
ditionally, been taught and learned. 

These several fields for creative expres- 
sion have this element in common: they are 
all in some degree abstract. Each requires 
a special kind of sensitivity and a special 
kind of imagination. 

In these media the individual creates out 
of himself, as in literature and music, or 
with his own person as his instrument, as 
in acting and the dance. Creation in these 
fields requires a temperament which, if it 
is not actually more rare, is certainly differ- 
ent from that of persons who create in 
concrete media, Perhaps the difference lies 
in this: in the plastic and graphic arts and 
in the crafts one commonly creates with 
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facts, while in these other arts—mathemat- 
ics, music, literature, drama, and the dance 
—one creates commonly with facts distilled, 
with essences. 

Our traditional curricula, with most of 
their eggs in the textbook basket, placed a 
great premium on textbook inteiligence, on 
the kind of abstract intelligence which is 
effective in learning to read and in reading 
and in juggling verbal concepts. Our “new” 
methods offer the child something better 
than the world seen through a textbook 
peep-hole ; we offer now more and more as- 
pects of reality. We bring the world into 
the classroom; it is the world in small bites, 
it is the world shredded and predigested. 
But it is the real world, and it can be 
hoisted in one’s hands and hammered and 
tailored and shaped as words and pictures 
never could be. 

And what the child learns in experiences 
with a flexible, malleable world is an atti- 
tude toward life which could never come out 
of experiences with subject-matter which 
is abstract and static. Creative intelligence 
is an achievement which, for most persons, 
depends first on the opportunities available 
for successful creation in concrete media. 

If our practice were on speaking terms 
with our theory we might be in a position to 
recommend that the symbol for education 
be something else than the conventional open 
book. We should honor the book no less 
by reserving it for more effective use, for 
use by those who are qualified to use it. But 
they are still building high schools with 
rows of rigid desks and chairs “for listen- 
ing,” with acres of blackboard, and with 
the other paraphernalia which Ichabod 
Crane, come back to earth to haunt our 
classrooms, would find quite familiar. 

Whether you have a new super-charged, 
streamlined curriculum or an old one with 
the worn spots touched up, your curriculum 
is something on paper and it becomes effec- 
tive partly in the measure that the equip- 
ment and supplies you work with are 
appropriate for your purposes. If you intend 


wird 


to carry on an activity curriculum, you must 
have an adequate knowledge of the devices 
and the materials that have been developed 
for your use. You must know about pup- 
pets, about ship models and train models and 
airplane models, about clay and crayons and 
wax and wood. You must meet the salesmen 
who know about such gear and will help 
you to understand its possibilities. You 
must study catalogs. You must get your own 
fingers into these things to know the feel 
of them. 

When you have explored the whole range 
of materials you will be surprised to find 
how much room there is for innovating, for 
inventing, for developing new classroom 
uses for old materials and new materials 
for old classroom methods. This Material 
Review department, with no more than a 
superficial study of the matter, has discov- 
ered that there are hundreds of toys and 
games that have more potential educational 
merit than the over-worked devices now 
used in the classroom. 


INVENTIONS IN SEARCH OF INVENTORS 


“What won’t they think of next!” 

This fine old bromide is still a useful bit 
of conversational embellishment for a thou- 
sand occasions. It is pat for every page of 
Popular Mechanics, it is appropriate at the 
motor show and the radio show, it is on 
tap for a shopping tour through the kitchen 
utensil department of your favorite depart- 
ment store. 

But it is an expression that might die out 
of the language entirely if it were reserved 
for our special use when we contemplate 
progress, technological progress, in our edu- 
cational methods. I find myself exclaiming 
instead, What will they think of next! The 
people who make and sell the specialized 
stuff with which our students are to learn 
habits and techniques for creation are so 
much less ingenious, so much less enterpris- 
ing than the others who devise and manu- 
facture and sell can-openers, windshield 
wipers, and lightning arresters! 








It is not difficult, however, to understand 
the lag in this field for technological im- 
provement. The explanation lies in the fact 
that education is so generally thought of, 
especially by laymen (and the technologists 
are laymen) as a world apart, a sacred prov- 
ince, where last year’s method and material 
are adequate for this year and for next year. 

Laymen, and some teachers, perhaps, 
still think of education as something quite 
similar to the eucharistic feast. The ma- 
terials for the celebration of the mass and 
the ritual chanted by the priest, through 
which the transubstantiation is accomplished 
—these are traditional and must not be 
altered or varied. The materials for the cele- 
bration of a “lesson,” and the ritual intoned 
by the teacher, through which this other 
mystery is accomplished—these are tradi- 
tional, and it were sacrilege to change any 
part of this service. 

In the church the colors of the altar cloth 
and the priest’s vestments are changed 
according to the season; in the school the 
stencilled pictures on the blackboard and 
the paper cut-outs in the windows are 
changed, But there is always the breviary ; 
and there is always the syllabus. 

Perhaps each religious denomination has 
a right and a duty to defend the form of 
its own particular mass, for religion is 
founded in revealed faith. But education is 
an applied science where no practice is sac- 
red, a laboratory science where every tech- 
nician must be alert to discover better 
materials and better methods of using them. 

If education is a generation behind the 
times in using the new technology to pro- 
vide new raw material for classroom experi- 
ences, then schoolmen are to blame more 
than the merchants who sell school supplies. 
Merchants are in business for profit, not 
honor or glory. They will make and sell what 
their customers will buy and use. The inno- 
vating is something for teachers to do. It 
is something for brave teachers to do, brave 
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ones, alert ones, imaginative and resourceful 
ones. A teacher who is afraid to say boo to 
a syllabus will be of no help. 

Without the help of teachers the manu- 
facturers will never in the world discover 
the material that is asking now to be dis- 
covered. Blocks, for instance, are among the 
oldest toys in the world, but who will claim 
that we have rung all the changes on them? 
And why can’t we have a self-firing clay 
better than any available now? And plastic 
wood—what new horizons will open when 
it is refined and made available at a price 
that will permit it to be used as clay is used! 

Photography must be simplified—and no- 
body has thoroughly exploited the possibili- 
ties of sun-print pictures in the classroom 
(printing-out paper or brown-print paper 
used with tracings or with photographic 
negatives). Linoleum block-printing we 
have developed, but where can one buy 
large blanks of soft rubber (the texture of 
pencil erasers) to make quick pictures to 
print by hand? 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


This would be a better world to teach in 
if some of the time that has gone into count- 
ing commas had been spent in developing 
new ways to use sheet metal. Educational 
research, unfortunately, got into the hands 
of professors of statistics, and we are only 
now discovering that it is altogether as rea- 
sonable to be professionally occupied in 
finding the best uses for finger-paint as to 
be engaged in algebraic gymnastics with data 
on this or that variable. 

Perhaps it is only wishful thinking, per- 
haps I do not read the stars correctly, but 
I predict that even in this generation we 
shall witness some significant discoveries in 
methods of teaching. And these will be 
directed toward providing for students more 
creative experiences with concrete material, 
with raw forms, and fewer abstractions to 
memorize, 
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School Law Review 


Daniel R. Hodgdon, Ph.D., J.D. 
Member of the Bar of New York State 


TEACHER TENURE DECISIONS FoR 1935 


In most professions that demand several years 
preparation there is inherent a certain emolument 
which repays to some extent for the time and effort 
put forth. 

In the teaching profession, much is being de- 
manded as training that is comparable to, and even 
greater than, that professional training required for 
other professions, which have greater possibilities 
of financial return and less insecurity, and fewer 
difficulties due to public opinion. 

When one enters the teaching profession, he 
must do so with the knowledge that the return is 
small for the effort, and that as a public servant the 
teacher is forced to accept sacrifices and conditions 
not demanded in other professional careers. The 
teacher-tenure acts and the retirement protection 
are an attempt to offset much of the differences 
which are inherent in the work of teaching. 

The courts in general for this reason have shown 
a spirit of protecting the teacher as a matter of 
policy when controversies have arisen, and to pre- 
vent abuses arising from personal prejudices and 
unjust and unfair executives and administrators 
whose personal bias so frequently adheres to a con- 
troversy in court. 

In other words, where there are doubts, these 
doubts are resolved in favor of the law that pro- 
tects the teacher, but, of course, there are a few 
unfortunate, though rare, cases where this principle 
has not been maintained and the aim and purpose 
of the law has thereby been thwarted. 


Coercively Exacted Resignations to Avoid the Ten- 
ure Act 


One of the most unethical and reprehensible 
practices of some boards of school control to pre- 
vent teachers from acquiring tenure is to require 
that all teachers who are about to go on tenure 
resign and be reappointed for another probationary 
period. The court in no uncertain terms has branded 
this habit of a board of school control as an evasion 
of the law and hence illegal. 

A board of education pursued the practice each 
year of taking and accepting resignations from all 
teachers who would otherwise be entitled to a 
permanent status. These resignations became ef- 
fective at the close of the school year ending the 
probationary period and were required as a condi- 
tion of such teachers being retained for the follow- 
ing year. 


A teacher was asked to resign who was about to 
acquire tenure, The board accepted the resignation 
and later notified the teacher that his services 
would not be required for the next year. The court 
held that the resignation was required and accepted 
as a mere subterfuge in an obvious attempt to 
evade the tenure provision of the statute. Not only 
was the purported resignation an involuntary one, 
coercively exacted, but a bold, flagrant, and dis- 
honest attempt to evade and circumvent the law 
which the courts could not in any manner counte- 
nance or permit and such resignation must be de- 
clared void and ineffective. 

The court by this decision has again upheld one 
of the fundamental principles of law, that evasive 
methods shall not be used to defeat a statute, and 
has stamped boards of education that observe such 
unethical and law evading methods as law breakers 
in high places where one would expect from those 
who serve as directors of our educational system 
an example of law-abiding citizens of the most 
scrupulous character. Mitchell v. Board of Trustees 
of Visalia Union High School District et.al., 5 Cal. 
app. (2nd) 64, 42 P (2nd) 391, March 1, 1935. 


Teachers on Tenure Cannot be Compelled to Sign 

Salary Agreements 

A board of school control sent to a teacher on 
tenure a contract for the ensuing year calling for 
less salary than the regular salary schedule pro- 
vided for. The teacher returned the contract un- 
signed and the board arbitrarily accepted it as a 
resignation, 

The reason given by the teacher for not signing 
the contract with a reduction in pay was that in the 
previous year she had not received the increment 
which had been paid to other teachers in the sys- 
tem. The teacher argued that since her salary in 
the previous year had not been increased in ac- 
cordance with the schedule, that if the salaries were 
now to be reduced this fact ought to be taken into 
consideration and that the reduction should not 
apply to her as to the other teachers. 

The court held that the mere act of a teacher 
on tenure returning a contract and a refusal to sign 
it because the amount stated was in her opinion in- 
correct could not be considered a resignation and 
that the board had no power to consider it as a 
resignation, 

Even if the relationship of the teacher had 
merely been contractual, and not permanent, the 
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teacher had the legal right to reconsider the act 
of returning the contract and to have signed it 
before the regular board meeting, but the teacher 
was on tenure and her status, which the board had 
no power to change, was legally fixed. Neither had 
they the power to force her to accept a lower sal- 
ary. 

When the teacher presented herself at the 
school, ready and willing to teach, the board had 
no power to prevent her doing so. The legislature 
by creating tenure has conferred upon a teacher 
a vested right to be classified as permanent. No 
affirmative action is required by the board from 
year to year after a teacher has attained tenure. 
The power of the board to raise and lower salaries 
of permanent teachers must be exercised reason- 
ably, and no attempt must be made to change the 
salary after the beginning of the school year. 

No teacher is bound to abandon views held in 
good faith as to compensation to which she may be 
entitled on pain of forfeiture of a permanent 
status. The board had evidently discriminated 
against the teacher during the previous year, and 
such discrimination was reflected in the teacher’s 
attitude. The court by this decision has given a 
ruling which will prevent such unfair practice and 
coercion which sometimes has manifested itself 
during the past few years. Abraham v. Sims et al., 
School Trustees. 89 Cal. 383. 42 P (2nd) 1029 
March 26, 1935. 


The Resignation of a Teacher to Evade the Tenure 
Law Is Ineffectual 


Now and then unscrupulous superintendents of 
schools try a dishonorable trick of law evasion that 
would do credit to the clever shyster law circum- 
ventor. 

Among school officials one would expect a close 
observance to the spirit and aim of the law as an 
example of law observance. Fortunately it does 
not happen often that the chief administrator of a 
schools try a dishonorable trick of law evasion that 
leaders in our educational system are looked up to 
as a rule as honest, upright, and honorable examples 
of true citizenship. Quite in line with the previous 
case is the decision where a superintendent of 
schools induced a teacher to resign who had com- 
pleted the three years probationary period and was 
about to obtain the status of a permanent teacher. 

The superintendent promised the teacher a re- 
appoinment for another year. After serving a sec- 
ond probationary period of three years, the teacher 
was dismissed without cause. 

Since the teacher at the end of the first proba- 
tionary period was requested to resign to avoid the 
effect of the Teacher Tenure Law, the purported 
resignation was ineffectual. A teacher’s resignation 
is in the nature of a contract of employment and is 
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contractual in nature. It is ineffectual without the 
intent of the incumbent to sever the relationship of 
employer and employee. 

The court in this case cited the case of Fryer V. 
Norton, 67 N.J. Law 23, 50 H 600, establishing this 
principal of law on both the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. The court held that even though it be 
deemed that the board did not deliberately procure 
the teacher’s resignation for the purpose of avoid- 
ing the tenure law, the fact that the teacher was 
reinstated after the resignation had been accepted 
was sufficient to give the teacher the permanent 
status under the tenure law. To hold otherwise 
would permit a circumvention-of the purpose of the 
law, and the status of a permanent teacher may not 
be thus denied. Sherman v. Board of Trustees of 
Siskiyon Union High School District et al., Cal. 
App. 49 P (2nd) 350, 1935. 


Tenure and a Particular Kind of Service 

A rather novel case of the right of tenure which 
involved a particular kind of service was decided 
in a three to two decision of the court. This decision 
was quite inconclusive as the minority of the court 
seemed to have a better view of the spirit and pur- 
pose of the tenure act. The decision is so close that 
it is necessary to show both sides of the !egal 
reasoning because the case may be reversed in a 
later decision or on appeal. 

The statute provided that whenever it became 
necessary to decrease the number of permanent 
employees in a school district on account of the 
discontinuance of a particular kind of service ina 
school district, the governing board may dismiss 
such employees at the close of the school year. 

In a school system there were purported to be 
three kinds of kindergarten services, kindergarten 
director, associate kindergarten, and assistant kin- 
dergarten director, each having a different salary 
rating. In reality, they were all kindergarten teach- 
ers. The director, in addition to teaching, kept the 
class records, made annual reports, prepared and 
signed requisitions for supplies and directed the 
work of the assistants. She was in reality head 
kindergarten teacher. 

The associate and assistant were not required 
to do what the head teacher was expected to do. 
Three of the judges adhered to the opinion that 
when the board abolished the positions of associate 
and assistant director of the kindergarten they 
abolished a particular kind of service, and that the 
teachers employed in that service could be dis- 
missed and no obligation devolved upon the school 
district to retain them or to re-employ them except 
that the dismissed employees should have the pre- 
ferred right to reemployment. 

One of the dissenting justices, Justice Langdon, 
struck directly at the heart of the situation and 
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undoubtedly expressed the true concept of the law 
when he said, “I think the foregoing opinion mis- 
interprets the provision of the statute and sanctions 
a device which may in hostile hands destroy the 
system of the teachers’ tenure. That system has 
raised immeasurably the dignity and professional 
competency of our teachers, and the legislative act 
which established it requires an interpretation 
which carries out, and not one which defeats, its 
purpose. 

“The classification in high schools? ... Once a 
group of teachers is classified in these convenient 
but useless brackets, what is easier than to cut off 
the appendages and terminate the employment of 
the teachers so classified?” This as can easily be 
seen would constitute an obvious evasion of the 
law, and a mere dishonest subterfuge to defeat it, 
a practice not as a rule countenanced by the courts 
in any form it may appear. 

The justice further states, “There are three 
permissible grounds for dismissal of permanent 
employees under the statute: Misconduct or unfit- 
ness, decrease in the number of pupils attending the 
schools, and discontinuance of a particular kind of 
service. ... A teacher who teaches in a kinder- 
garten is rendering the same service whether called 
a director, associate or assistant. Aside from im- 
material clerical duties assumed by the director, the 
services performed, the teaching was exactly the 
same. 

“How can it be sensibly said that the plaintiff, a 
kindergarten teacher, has been dismissed because 
of discontinuance of the service when others re- 
main to teach the same thing in the same way? The 
sole purpose and effect of the arbitrary classifica- 
tion of the so-called services in this case was to do 
what the law forbids—permit the discharge of a 
permanent teacher whose subject was still taught.” 

The court appeared to be unanimous on the 
proposition that to teach means to serve, and vice 
versa. Service of a teacher means teaching and 
teaching means service. Davis v. Berkeley School 
District of Alameda Co. et al., 89 Cal. 34, 40 P 
(2nd) 835, June 25, 1935. Fuller v. Berkeley School 
District of Alameda Co., et al., 89 Cal. 29, 40 P 
(2nd) 831, December 27, 1934. 


Consecutive Series of Years of Service in One 
Field Required for Tenure 
Tenure must be obtained by consecutive series 
of years either as an elementary teacher or as a 
kindergarten teacher. But a teacher who serves 
part of the time in one capacity and part of the time 
in the other capacity obtains no tenure rights. Ap- 
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peal from the Decision of the Board of Education 
of City of Binghamton, 50 State Department Re- 
port 353, Feb. 19, 1935. 


The Right of Tenure Must Be Acquired in a Single 
School District 


The right to tenure of permanent teachers must 
be acquired in accordance with the statute. Where 
the statute requires that tenure be acquired in a 
single school district and there are two school dis- 
tricts within the same boundaries governed by the 
same board of school control, tenure cannot be 
acquired unless the probationary period is spent 
entirely in one or the other district. 

Where a teacher taught the required number of 
years for tenure for the same school board, but 
part of the time in the Common School District 
and part of the time in the High School District, 
no tenure right was acquired in either district. 
Brightman v. Board of Education of City of Ber- 
keley et al., 4 Cal. App (2nd) 394, 41 P (2nd) 346 
February 5, 1935. 


Discontinuance of Special Service as Applied to the 

Music Department 

When the status gives a board of school control 
the right to dismiss a teacher on tenure because of 
the discontinuance of a special service, a vocal 
teacher of music may be dismissed when vocal 
music is discontinued from the school and such 
teacher is not entitled to a position to teach instru- 
mental music, although that department is con- 
tinued by a teacher not on tenure. 

Tenure is acquired by length of service in the 
system, not in a particular school but in the posi- 
tion held through the probationary period, and the 
discontinuance of the services gives the teacher the 
right to a position only when the service is re- 
continued, unless the board acts arbitrarily or 
capriciously. Cal. App. (2nd) 390, 41 P (2nd) 212 
February 5, 1935. 


Permanent Teacher of Required Subject Cannot 

Be Dismissed 

A permanent teacher dismissed because of dis- 
continuance of a special service which is required 
by law must be reinstated, as a board of school con- 
trol has no power to discontinue a subject required 
by statute to be taught. A dismissal of a teacher on 
tenure of such a subject is invalid and ineffectual 
and the board can be compelled to reinstate the 
teacher. Jones v. Board of Trustees of Culver City 


District et al., 6 Cal. App. 47 P (2nd) 804 June 27, 
1935. 
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Society in Action, by HELEN Hatter. New 
York: Inor Publishing Company, 1936, 
x + 336 pages, $1.66. 

This is a dynamic social-studies guide for the 
progressive junior-high-school teacher and for 
youth in the “teen” age, and also an invitation 
to both teacher and pupils to an exciting and 
absorbing adventure, out of ordinary recitation 
procedure, to that much-to-be-desired plane where 
the teacher becomes a part of the group that is 
enabled to think things out and act according to 
individual tastes and abilities. 

Society in Action comes to us from an author 
who is a recognized leader in the trend away from 
traditional classroom approach, and who gives us 
a textbook—if we, in a modern age, may use 
such a term—which is the direct outgrowth of 
successful experimentation carried on under her 
own supervision, and a thorough understanding of 
both teacher and pupil needs. The book is practi- 
cable to such a degree that it challenges the 
interest and makes passive participation in social- 
studies work almost impossible. 


We are offered a complete but very flexible 
three-year course for the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades, the aim of which is the adjustment 
of self to group living. The fifty curriculum units 
are of two types—first, those which throw the 
spotlight of investigation and discussion upon one’s 
self, upon one’s own reactions to the various aspects 
of group living; second, those which throw the 
spotlight of investigation and discussion upon 
group living, analyzing and studying it in its vari- 
ous phases. The group-living units concern the 
aspects of group living in one’s own community, and 
those which concern aspects of group living in the 
larger state, national, and world community. The 
unit sequence can be changed to suit the inclina- 
tions of individual classes and the work can be 
easily adapted to meet the needs of groups of 
varied abilities, skills, and interests. 

This book includes a comprehensive plan which 
will be much appreciated by the uninitiated in the 
field of social studies, and the experienced teacher 
will be greatly aided in the preparation of work 
by the abundance of suggestions, assignments, 
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for their application insure both understanding of algebra and 
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illustrative material, and the extensive reference 
lists, where each reference is clearly marked 
according to its difficulty. 

Society in Action is not just another attempt 
to deal with a comparatively new subject of the 
curriculum. The reviewer commends the book to 
the teacher who, bound by a curriculum not of 
her own making, is trying to orient her social- 
studies course; to the teachers who are still experi- 
menting with the hope of finding newer and better 
roads out of traditional practice; to the busy 
librarian to hand to pupils who are seeking social- 
studies references; to the heads of departments 
who are constantly compiling new purchase-lists 
of books, magazines, and pamphlets because of its 
complete bibliography; to authors who are con- 
templating the writing of social-studies books and 
who are not in close contact with the classroom 
and its procedures; and, finally, to all others who 
are vitally interested in the social-studies program 
in our adolescent schools, as the book which may 
well lead to a better understanding of a proved 
method by which children may be taught to think 
for themselves. 

Laura Terry TYLER 


Problems in Educational Sociology, by 
CuHartes L, ANSPACH and Wray H. 


Concpon. New York: American Book 

Company, 1935, 314 pages, $2.00. 

Within the past few years various types of ma- 
terial have been developed to supplement lecture 
and text-book methods of presentation: source- 
books, study-outlines and work-books. In some 
respects, the authors have combined the most 
valuable characteristics of each in the present vol- 
ume. The organization itself makes an excel- 
lent study outline of the field of educational so- 
ciology; the specific data presented in the “case” 
with which each problem is introduced provide 
brief source material, and the specific questions 
and exercises with appended bibliographies are 
characteristic of the better work-books. 

As the book includes the values of each type of 
material, so it partakes of their disadvantages— 
presenting so many problems, a total of 89, that 
no one topic can be given adequate consideration ; 
and it is extremely difficult to keep source ma- 
terial up to date. In this last, the authors have not 
been as meticulous as might have been desired. 

The choice of problems is such as to survey 
the entire field of educational sociology and pre- 
sent its major point of view: that education is 
more than class-room experience—it is a co- 
ordinated program of all of the agencies of social 
control. The case studies selected are excellent and 
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challenging; the questions are well phased and 
searching, and the bibliographies are specific and 
sufficiently limited to be within the reading range 
of the students. 

For use as supplementary material for lectures 
or discussion, or for courses developed on a dis- 
cussion and reference-text basis, this book will 
prove of very great value. 

Francis J. Brown 


The World Wide Illustrated Encyclopedia, 
edited by C. Ralph Taylor and Carl Van 
Doren. New York: Blue Ribbon Books, 
1935. Two volumes, cloth, 4,864 pages 
plus colored maps. List price, $5.98. 
This interesting publication was obviously pre- 

pared for popular sale and popular use. Based on 
Nelson’s, it represents an up-to-date revision with 
particular attention to persons and places in the 
news today. It is a lot of encyclopedia for the 
money and, while it is not an adequate substitute 
for a full-sized set, it will pay its way, very likely, 
in many classrooms and school libraries where 
funds are not available for the more pretentious 
set. 

The illustrations are fair to middling, and the 
type is much better than you would expect in a 
set of books at this price. The faults are those of 
any work that attempts to cover so many sub- 
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jects in such a relatively short space—50,000 arti- 
cles in 4,864 pages. If you are a specialist in some 
field of knowledge, you will probably be dissatis- 
fied with the way in which your field has been 
condensed; but a work that is to be popular and 
“handy” must sacrifice something. The set is a 
valuable addition to the list of inexpensive refer- 
ence books. 
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New Approach to French, by Eucene JAcCKson 
and I. A. Schwartz. New York: Longmans 
Green and Company, 1935. $1.44. 

Integrated Mathematics, with Special Application 
to Algebra, by Jonn A. Swenson. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: Edwards Brothers, Inc., 446 pages, 
$1.47. 

A Guidebook in United States History, by Ira 
M. Aten, Sapire J. Parmer, and Ross H. 
SmitH. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1935. 99 pages, 40 cents. 

The Social Sciences as School Subjects, by Roiio 
M. Tryon. Part XI of the Commission of the 
Social Studies, American Historical Associa- 
tion. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. 
xiii, 541 pages, $3.00. 
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Humanized Geometry—An Introduction to Think- 
ing, by J. Herpert BiracKuHurRST. Published by 
the author, Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa, 1934. 206 pages, $1.00. 

The Teaching of Gregg Shorthand by the Func- 
tional Method, by Louts A. Lestrz. New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 1935, vi, 229 
pages, $1.20. 

Psychological Foundations of Education, by J. 
STANLEY Grey. New York: American Book 
Company, 534 pages, $2.35. 

The Nature of the Supervision of Student-Teach- 
ing in Universities Using Coéperating Public 
High Schools, by Ratpu F. Strepert, Ph.D. Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 655. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1935, vi, 154 pages, $1.85. 

Interest Trails in Literature, by HELENE WILLEY 
Hart.ey. New York: Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany, 1935. Book VII, pp. 608; Book VIII, pp. 
725. $1.20 each. 

The American State and Higher Education: The 
Legal, Political, and Constitutional Relation- 
ships. By ALEXANDER Bropy. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1935. pp. 251. 

Our America, by ApotpH GrLttis and RoLanp 
Ketcuum. A Survey of Contemporary America 
as Exemplified in the Lives and Achievements 
of Twenty-Four Men and Women Drawn from 
Representative Fields. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1936. 482 pages, $1.28. 

Story Biographies, by Harrtetr L. McCray and 
HELEN Jupson. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1936. 695 pages, $1.44. 

“ .. attempts to answer this fundamental desire 
of man to know more about man and the modern 
desire of the student to know how to meet his 
age on its own terms.” 

America Through the Short Story, edited by N. 
BryLLion Facrn. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1936. 508 pages, $1.75. 

March of a Nation, by Avice C, Cooper and Davin 
Fatiton. New York: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1935. 517 pages, $1.72. 

“ .. the history teacher will be attracted to the 
material for its factual value, its orderly se- 
quence, its readability, and its stimulation to fur- 
ther reading.” A study of our history through its 
literature. 

Size of the Local Unit for Administration and 
Supervision of Public Schools, by Atonzo O. 
Briscor. Contributions to Education, No. 649. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1935. 110 pages, 
$1.50. 

Directing Study of High School Pupils (revised 
and enlarged edition), by Maxie N. Wooprtnc 
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and Cectte W. Freminc. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1935. 253 pages, $2.65. 

“A Reprint of Articles from Teachers Coilege 

Record.” 

County Unification in Kansas, by Harrison L. 
Evuter. Contributions to Education, No. 645. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 92 pages, $1.50. 
“This monograph is a case study of an attempted 

consolidation (of schools) of three counties in 

Kansas.” 

How to Locate Educational Information and Data, 
by Carter ALEXANDER. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1935. 272 pages, $3.00. 

Alexander Library Exercises—For Use With 





NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


We are having splendid letters about 
the Atlantic prize-winning textbook, 
SPEAK! READ! WRITE! ($1.50). 
Perhaps it’s because the book provides 
just about everything for a two-year 
course in high-school English composi- 
tion, rhetoric, reading, and speaking ; per- 
haps it’s because the author, Elizabeth 
Crowe Hannum, has made the text so in- 
teresting—to read, to study, to teach. 
a . + 


As a text for pupil guidance you should 
know SOCIAL STUDIES: An Orienta- 
tion Handbook for High-School Pupils 
($1.60), edited by William McAndrew 
and fifteen other competent authorities. 
The book is alert! Pupils will be, too, 
after using it. Ninth grade. 
. . + 


Gillis and Ketchum’s OUR AMERICA 
($1.28) contains twenty-four biographies 
of living Americans. It concerns names 
your pupils see in the papers, and ties in 
with their knowledge of today’s prob- 
lems. High School. 
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Carter ALEXANDER’S How to Locate Educa- 
tional Information and Data. 29 loose-leaf exer- 
cises, $1.00 per set. 

Building Character and Personality—A_ Discus- 
sion Text in Orientation and Guidance for High- 
School Students, by Witttam A. WHEATLEY and 
Royce R. MA.tory. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1936. 362 pages, $1.20. 

My Government—A Text Book in Wisconsin Civ- 
ics, by C. J. ANDERSON and Georce A. HILLteEr, 
Minneapolis: E. M. Hale and Company, 1934, 
278 pages. 

Student’s Workbook and Guide in Modern His- 
tory, by Ropert B. WeEAvER. Based upon Modern 
History by Carl Becker. New York: Silver Bur- 
dett Company, 1936. 214 pages, 76 cents. 
“Through its exercises, the workbook gives each 

student opportunity to make use of the factual 

information which he takes in from the textbook.” 

English Through Experience—Book One. By 
RutH Mary WEEKs and THELMA WINNBERG 
Cook, and P. H. DerrenpALt. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1936. 191 pages. 

“A composition text, a drill pad, a vocabulary 
builder, a guide to reading, and a program of 
activities—all in one book.” 

Using English—Book One (New Edition), by 
Lucy H. CHapmMan and Lue tra B. Coox. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1935. 
xviii, 629 pages, $1.48. 

“A complete program in oral and written com- 
position and grammar, punctuation, usage, spell- 
ing for freshmen and sophomores” of high school. 
Using English. First Year, 351 pages, $1.04, and 

Second Year, 330 pages, $1.04, by Lucy H. 

CHAPMAN. Third Year, 371 pages, $1.08, and 

Fourth Year, 382 pages, $1.08, by Lueta B. 

Coox. For high-school students. New York: 

Harcourt Brace and Company, 1935. 

Junior Language Skills—Books One, Two, and 
Three, by RutH H. Teuscuer, ELeEANor M 
Jounson, and ErnHer K. Howarp. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1935. Each book 
64 cents with paper binding; 92 cents with cloth. 
Workbooks—“a series of three books based en- 

tirely on the present and future needs of junior 

high school pupils.” 
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